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THE OLD CASKET. 


THE key is lost? Well, we must force the 
lock : 

It is but a slight thing of filigree. 

See, we can press it back, nor ever shock 
The silver rosebuds, twisted cunningly 

Over the casket’s face, from the quaint shape 
They took, how many centuries ago? 

The age they deemed it beauty’s art to ape 
The blossoms as you never see them grow. 


What subtle perfume rises as the lid 
Yields to your fingers? ’Tis the self-same 
scent, 
As that among the rich brocade was hid, 
That Christmas when the hoarded robes 
were lent 
To the gay masquers; ’tis some rare perfume 
She prized perchance, our fairest ancestress, 
Who hangs there, guardian of the Doric room ; 
* Where are the pearls she bears upon her 
dress? 


Not in the casket here! They went, I think, 
With the oak avenue whose roots we trace 
There in the park — one prizes each frail link, 
Between the storied past and the old piace, 
Which, though its trees and jewels both are 
gone 
For king and crown, you children hold so 
dear. 
Well, lift the casket treasures one by one, 
And guess what chance has kept them 
hoarded here. 


A miniature, what glorious eyes he had! 
And see, the scallop and the shell are there ! 
Lid the hot Eastern desert keep the lad, 
With his proud mouth and waves of golden 
hair? 
A faded rosebud, ah! it crumbles fast; 
An azure sword-knot, see the crimson stain— 
What could it tell us of the stormy past, 
And its wild story of love, and loss, and 
pain! 


A rich brown curl—like to live things its 
hairs 
Twine round your fingers—severed once, 
perchance, 
From a dead head, at a dead lip’s fond 
prayers, 
Given with blushing smile and passionate 
glance. 
So gather up the crumbling roses’ dust, 
And with the tress lay them amid the fold 
Of this frail letter, breathing hope and trust 
In the chivalric form and phrase of old. 


The yellowing pages scarcely may endure 
A touch ungentle — very tenderly 
Put the soft curl, still fresh, and bright, and 
pure, 
Amid the withered pledge of love to lie. 
That is all, is it not? Too curious 
Has been our idle search and trifling 
Over the relics, nothing worth to us — 
To some one each was once a precious thing. 
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How do we know? The spirits passed away 
Who owned them once, may hover near us 
now, 
To hear us, creatures of a later day, 
Half-jesting, guess at love, and troth, and 
vow. 
Hush! was it wind that down the corridor 
Sent that long sigh? What echo from afar 
Rang like a footstep on the oaken floor? 
I wish we had not forced the casket bar! 
All The Year Round. 


SOLOMON REDIVIVUS. 


WE were a soft Amceba 
In ages past and gone, 

Ere you were Queen of Sheba, 
And I King Solomon. 


Unorganed, undivided, 
We lived in happy sloth, 
And all that you did I did, 
One dinner nourished both: 


Till you incurred the odium 
Of fission and divorce — 
A severed pseudopodium 
You strayed your lonely course. 


When next we met together 
Our cycles to fulfil, 

Each was a bag of leather, 
With stomach and with gill. 


But our Ascidian morals 
Recalled that old mischance, 
And we avoided quarrels 
By separate maintenance. 


Long ages passed — our wishes 
Were fetterless and free, 

For we were jolly fishes, 
A-swimming in the sea. 


We roamed by groves of coral, 

We watched the youngsters play — 
The memory and the moral 

Had vanished quite away. 


Next, each became a reptile, 
With fangs to sting and slay; 

No wiser ever crept, I’ll 
Assert, deny who may. 


But now, disdaining trammels 
Of scale and limbless coil, 
Through every grade of mammals 
We passed with upward toil. 


Till, anthropoid and wary, 
Appeared the parent ape, 
And soon we grew less hairy, 
And soon began to drape. 


So, from that soft Amceba, 
In ages past and gone, 
You’ve grown the Queen of Sheba, 
And I, King Solomon. 
Evolutional Erotics. CONSTANCE NADEN. 
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From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
FRANCIS JEFFREY. 


“JEFFREY and I,” says Christopher 
North in one of his more malicious mo- 
ments, “do nothing original ; it’s porter’s 
work.” <A tolerably experienced student 
of human nature might almost, without 
knowing the facts, guess the amount of 
truth contained in this fling. North, as 
North, had done nothing that the world 
calls original ; North, as Wilson, had done 
a by no means inconsiderable quantity of 
such work in verse and prose. But Jef- 
frey really did underlie the accusation 
contained in the words. A great name in 
literature, nothing stands to his credit in 
permanent literary record but a volume (a 
sufficiently big one, no doubt *) of criti- 
cisms on the work of other men; and 
though this volume is only a selection 
from his actual writings, no further glean- 
ing could be made of any different mate- 
rial. Even his celebrated, or once cele- 
brated, “ Treatise on Beauty” is only a 
review article, worked up into an ency- 
clopzedia article, and dealing almost wholly 
with pure criticism. Against him, if 
against any one, the famous and constantly 
repeated gibe about the fellows who have 
failed in literature and art, falls short and 
harmless. In another of its forms, “ The 
corruption of a poet is the generation of 
a critic,” it might be more appropriate. 
For Jeffrey, as we know from his boyish 
letters, once thought, like almost every 
boy who is not an idiot, that he might be 
a poet, and scribbled verses in plenty. 
But the distinguishing feature in this case 
was that he waited for no failure, for no 
public ridicule or neglect, not even for 
any private nipping of the merciful, but so 
seldom effective, sort, to check those ster- 
ile growths. The critic was sufficiently 
early developed in him to prevent the cor- 
ruption of the poet from presenting itself 
in its usual disastrous fashion to the 
senses of the world. Thus he lives (for 
his political and legal renown though not 
inconsiderable is comparatively unimpor- 
tant) as a critic pure and simple. 


* To prevent mistakes it may be as well to say that 
Jeffrey’s ‘* Contributions to the Edinburgh Review” 
appeared first in four volumes, then in three, then in 
one. 
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His biographer, Lord Cockburn, tells 
us that “ Francis Jeffrey, the greatest of 
British critics, was born in Edinburgh 
on October 23rd, 1773.” It must be at 
the end, not the beginning, of this paper 
that we decide whether Jeffrey deserves 
the superlative. He seems certainly to 
have begun his critical practice very early. 
He was the son of a depute-clerk of the 
Court of Session, and respectably, though 
not brilliantly, connected. His father was 
a great Tory, and though it would be un- 
charitable to say that this was the reason 
why Jeffrey was a great Liberal, the two 
facts were probably not unconnected in 
the line of causation. Francis went to 
the High School when he was eight, and 
to the college at Glasgow when he was 
fourteen. He does not appear to have 
been a prodigy at either; but he has an 
almost unequalled record for early work 
of the self-undertaken kind. He seems 
from his boyhood to have been addicted 
to filling reams of paper, and shelves full 
of note-books, with extracts, abstracts, 
critical annotations, criticism of these 
criticisms, and all manner of writing of 
the same kind. I believe itis the general 
experience that this kind of thing does 
harm in nineteen cases for one in which 
it does good; but Jeffrey was certainly a 
striking exception to the rule, though per- 
haps he might not have been so if his pro- 
ducing, or at least publishing, time had 
not been unusually delayed. Indeed, his 
whole mental history appears to have been 
of a curiously piecemeal character; and 
his scrappy and self-guided education may 
have conduced to the priggishness which 
he showed early, and never entirely lost, 
till fame, prosperity, and the approach of 
old age mellowed it out of him. He was 
not sixteen when his sojourn at Glasgow 
came to an end; and for more than two 
years he seems to have been left to a kind 
of studious independence, attending only 
a couple of law classes at Edinburgh Uni- 
versity. Then his father insisted on his 
going to Oxford; a curious step, the rea- 
sons for which are anything but clear, for 
the paternal idea seems to have been that 
Jeffrey was to study not arts but law; a 
| study for which Oxford may present facil- 
'ities now, but which most certainly was 
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quite out of its way in Jeffrey’s time, and 
especially in the case of a Scotch boy of 
ordinary freshman’s age. 

It is painful to have to say that Jeffrey 
hated Oxford, especially because there 
are very few instances on record in which 
such hatred does not show the hater to 
have been a very bad man indeed. There 
are, however, some excuses for the little 
Scotchman. His college (Queen’s) was 
not perhaps very happily selected; he 
had been sent there in the teeth of his 
own will, which was a pretty strong will; 
he was horrified, after the free selection of 
Scotch classes, to find a regular curriculum 
which he had to take or leave as a whole; 
the priggishness of Oxford was not his 
priggishness, its amusements were not his 
amusements; and, in short, there was a 
general incompatibility. He came up in 
September and went down in July, having 
done nothing except having, according to 
a not ill-natured jest, “lost the broad 
Scotch, but gained only the narrow En- 
glish,”— 2 peculiarity.which sometimes 
brought a little mild ridicule on him both 
from Scotchmen and Englishmen. 

Very soon after his return to Edinburgh, 
he seems to have settled down steadily to 
study for the Scotch bar, and during his 
studies distinguished himself as a mem- 
ber of the famous Speculative Society, 
both in essay writing and in the debates. 
He was called on December 16th, 1794. 

Although there have never been very 
quick returns at the bar either of England 
or Scotland, the smaller numbers of the 
latter might be thought likely to bring 
young men of talent earlier to the front. 
This advantage, however, appears to have 
been counterbalanced partly by the strong 
family interests which made a kind of 
aristocracy among Scotch lawyers, and 
partly by the influence of politics and of 
government patronage. Jeffrey was, com- 
paratively speaking, a “kinless loon;” 
and while he was steadily resolved not to 
put himself forward as a candidate for the 
Tory manna of which Dundas was the 
Moses, his filial reverence long prevented 
him from declaring himself a very violent 
Whig. Indeed, he gave an instance of 
this reverence which might serve as a 
pretty text for a casuistical discussion. 
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Henry Erskine, dean of the Faculty of 
Advocates, was in 1796 deprived by vote 
of that the most honorable position of the 
Scotch bar, for having presided at a 
Whig meeting. Jeffrey, like Gibbon, 
sighed as a Whig, but obeyed asa son, and 
stayed away from the poll. His days were 
certainly long in the land; but I am in- 
clined to think that ina parallel case some 
Tories at least would have taken the 
chance of shorter life with less speckled 
honor. However, it is hard to quarrel 
with a man for obeying his parents ; and 
perhaps, after all, the Whigs did not think 
the matter of so much importance as they 
affected todo. Itis certain that Jeffrey 
was a little dashed by the slowness of his 
success at the bar. Towards the end of 
1798 he set out for London with a budget 
of letters of introduction and thoughts of 
settling down to literature. But the ed- 
itors and publishers to whom he was in- 
troduced did not know what a treasure lay 
underneath the scanty surface of this 
Scotch advocate, and they were either in- 
accessible or repulsive. He returned to 
Edinburgh, and for another two years 
waited for fortune philosophically enough, 
though with lingering thoughts of England 
and growing ones of India. It was just 
at the turn of the century that his fortunes 
began in various ways also to take a turn. 
For some years, though a person by no 
means given to miscellaneous acquaint- 
ances, he had been slowly forming the 
remarkable circle of friends from whose 
combined brains was soon to start the 
Edinburgh Review. He fell in love, and 
married his second cousin, Catherine Wil- 
son, on November Ist, 1801 —a bold and 
by no means canny step, for his father 
was ill off, the bride was tocherless, and 
he says that he had never earned a hun- 
dred pounds a yearinfees. They did not, 
however, launch out greatly, and their 
house in Buccleuch Place (not the least 
famous locality in literature) was furnished 
on a scale which some modern colleges, 
conducted on the principles of enforced 
economy, would think Spartan for an un- 
dergraduate. Shortly afterwards, and very 
little before the appearance of the blue 
and yellow, Jeffrey made another innova- 
tion, which was perhaps not less profitable 
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to him, by establishing a practice in ec- 
clesiastical causes ; though he met with a 
professional check in his rejection, on 
party principles, for the so-called collector- 
ship, a kind of reporter’s post of some 
emolument and not inconsiderable distinc- 
tion. 

The story of the Edinburgh Review 
and its foundation has been very often 
told on the humorous, if not exactly his- 
torical, authority of Sydney Smith. It is 
unnecessary to repeat it. It is undoubted 
that the idea was Sydney’s. It is equally 
undoubted that but for Jeffrey, the said 
idea might never have taken form at all, 
and would never have retained any form 
for more than a few months. It was only 
Jeffrey’s long-established habit of critical 
writing, the untiring energy into which he 
whipped up his no doubt gifted but quite 
untrained contributors, and the skill which 
he almost at once developed in editing 
proper,— that is to say in selecting, ar- 
ranging, adapting, and, even to some 
extent, re-writing contributions, — which 
secured success. Very different opinions 
have been expressed at different times of 
the intrinsic merits of this celebrated pro- 
duction; and perhaps on the whole the 
principal feeling of explorers into the long 
and dusty ranges of its early volumes, has 
been one of disappointment. I believe 
myself that in similar cases a similar re- 
sult is very common indeed, and that it is 
due to the operation of two familiar falla- 
cies. The one is the delusion as to the 
products of former times being necessarily 
better than those of the present; a delu- 
sion which is not the less deluding because 
of its counterpart, the delusion about prog- 
ress. The other is a more peculiar and 
subtle one, I shall not go so far as a very 
experienced journalist who once said to me 
commiseratingly, “My good sir, I won’t 
exactly say that literary merit hurts a 
newspaper ;’’ but there is no doubt that all 
the great successes of journalism for the 
last hundred years have been much more 
due to the fact of the new venture being 
new, of its supplying something that the 
public wanted and had not got, than to the 
fact of the supply being extraordinarily 
good in kind. In nearly every case, the 
intrinsic merit has improved as the thing 
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went on, but it has ceased to be a novel 
merit. Nothing would be easier than to 
show that the early Edinburgh articles 
were very far from perfect. Of Jeffrey 
we shall speak presently, and there is no 
doubt that Sydney at his best was, and is 
always, delightful. But the biundering 
bluster of Brougham, the solemn ineffec- 
tiveness of Horner (of whom I can never 
think without also thinking of Scott’s 
delightful Shandean jest on him), the re- 
spectable erudition of the Scotch pro- 
fessors, cannot for one single moment be 
compared with the work which, in Jef- 
frey’s own later days, in those of Macvey 
Napier, and in the earlier ones of Emp- 
son, was contributed by Hazlitt, Carlyle, 
Stephen, and, above all, by Macaulay. 
The review never had any one who 
could emulate the ornateness of De Quin- 
cey or Wilson, the pure and perfect 
English of Southey, or the inimitable in- 
solence, so polished and so intangible, of 
Lockhart. But it may at least claim that 
it led the way, and that the very men who 
attacked its principles and surpassed its 
practice had, in some cases, been actually 
trained in its school, and were in all 
imitating and following its model. To 
analyze with chemical exactness the con- 
stituents of a literary novelty is never easy, 
if it is ever possible. But some of the 
contrasts between the style of criticism 
most prevalent at the time, and the style 
of the new venture are obvious and impor- 
tant. The older rivals of the Edinburgh 
maintained for the most part a decent 
and amiable impartiality; the Edinburgh, 
whatever it pretended to be, was violently 
partisan, unhesitatingly personal, and 
more inclined to find fault the more dis- 
tinguished the subject was. The reviews 
of the time had got into the hands either 
of gentlemen and ladies who were happy 
to be thought literary, and only too glad to 
write for nothing, or else into those of the 
lowest booksellers’ hacks, who praised or 
blamed according to orders, wrote without 
interest and without vigor, and were only 
too glad to earn the smallest pittance. 
The E£adindurgh started from the first on 
the principle that its contributors should 
be paid, and paid well, whether they liked 
it or not, thus establishing at once an in- 
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ducement to do well and a check on per- 
sonal eccentricity and irresponsibility ; 
while whatever partisanship there might 
be in its pages, there was at any rate no 
mere literary puffery. 

From being, but ‘af his private studies, 
rather an idle person, Jeffrey became an 
extremely busy one. The review gave 
him not a little occupation, and his prac- 
tice increased rapidly. In 1803 the insti- 
tution, at Scott’s suggestion, of the fa- 
mous Friday Club, in which for the greater 
part of the first half of this century the 
best men in Edinburgh, Johnstone and 
Maxwell, Whig and Tory, alike met in 
peaceable conviviality, did a good deal to 
console Jeffrey, who was now as much 
given to company as he had been in his 
early youth to solitude, for the partial 
breaking up of the circle of friends — 
Allen, Horner, Smith, Brougham, Lord 
Webb Seymour — in which he had previ- 
ously mixed. In the same year he be- 
came a volunteer, an act of patriotism the 
more creditable that he seems to have 
been sincerely convinced of the probabil- 
ity of an invasion and of the certainty of 
its success if it occurred. But I have no 
room here for anything but a rapid review 
of the not very numerous or striking 
events of his life. Soon, however, after 
the date last mentioned, he met with two 
afflictions peculiarly trying toa man whose 
domestic affections were unusually strong. 
These were the deaths of his favorite 
sister in May, 1804, and of his wife in 
October, 1805. 


letters on this and similar occasions is 
very valuable as an index of character, 
oddly as it contrasts, in the vulgar esti- 
mate, with the supposed cynicism and 
savagery of the critic. In yet another 
year occurred the somewhat ludicrous 


The last blow drove him | 
nearly to despair; and the extreme and | 
open-mouthed “ sensibility ” of his private 
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of the excellence of beginning with a little 
aversion, for Jeffrey and Moore frater- 
nized immediately afterwards and re- 
mained friends for life. The quarrel, or 
half quarrel, for it never was a personal 
one, with Scott as to Jeffrey’s review of 
“ Marmion,” the planning and producing 
of the Quarterly Review, “ English Bards 
and Scotch Reviewers,” not a few other 
events of the same kind, must be passed 
over rapidly. About six years after the 
death of his first wife, he met and fell in 
love with a certain Miss Charlotte Wilkes, 
great-niece of the patriot, and niece of a 
New York banker, and of Monsieur and 
Madame Simond, who were travelling in 
Europe. He married her two years later, 
having gone through the very respectable 
probation of crossing and re-crossing the 
Atlantic (he was a very bad sailor) in a 
sailing-ship, in winter, and in time of war, 
to fetch his bride. Nor had he long been 
married before he took the celebrated 
country house of Craigcrook, where for 
more than thirty years he spent all the 
spare time of an exceedingly happy life. 
Then we may jump some fifteen years to 
the great Reform contest which gave Jef- 
frey the reward, such as it was, of his long 
constancy in opposition, in the shape of 
the lord advocateship. He was not always 
successful as a debater; but he had the 
opportunity of adding a third reputation 
to those which he had already gained in 
literature and inlaw. He had the histori- 
cal duty of piloting the Scotch Reform 
Bill through Parliament, and he had the, 
in his case, pleasurable and honorable 
pain of taking the official steps in Parlia- 
|ment necessitated by the mental incapac- 
lity of Sir Walter Scott. Early in 1834 he 
| was provided for by promotion to the 
| Scotch bench. He had gop ems before, 
jon being appointed dean of faculty, given 
up the editorship of the Review, which he 














duel, or beginning of a duel, with Moore, | had held for seven-and-twenty years. For 
in which several police constables did some time previous to his resignation, his 
perform the friendly office which Mr.|own contributions, which in early days 
Winkle vainly deprecated, and in which|had run up to half a dozen in a single 
Jeffrey’s, not Moore’s, pistol was discov- | number, and had averaged two or three 
ered to be leadless. There is a sentence | for more than twenty years, had become 
in a letter of Jeffrey’s concerning the| more and more intermittent. After that 
thing which is characteristic and amusing: | resignation he contributed two or three 
“IT am glad to have gone through this | articles at very long intervals. He was 
scene, both because it satisfies me that | perhaps more lavish of advice than he 
my nerves are good enough to enable me | need have been to Macvey Napier, and 
to act in conformity to my notions of pro- lafter Napier's death it passed into the 
priety without any suffering, and because | control of his own son-in-law, Empson. 
it also assures me that I am really as little | Long, however, before the reins passed 
in love with life as I have been for some from his own hands, a rival more galling 
time in the habit of professing.” It is if less formidable than the Quarterly had 
needless to say that this was an example arisen in the shape of Blackwood'’s Maga- 
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zine. The more ponderous and stately 
publication always affected, to some ex- 
tent, to ignore its audacious junior; and 
Lord Cockburn, perhaps instigated not 
more by prudence than by regard for 
Lockhart and Wilson, both of whom were 
living, passes over in complete silence the 
establishment of the magazine, the publi- 
cation of the Chaldee manuscript, and the 
still greater hubbub which arose around 
the supposed attacks of Lockhart on 
Playfair and the Edinburgh reviewers 
generally with regard to their religious 
opinions, 

These jars, however, were long over 
when Jeffrey became Lord Jeffrey, and 
subsided upon the placid bench. He 
lived sixteen years longer, alternating 
between Edinburgh, Craigcrook, divers 
houses which he hired from time to time 
on Loch Lomond or the Clyde, and lat- 
terly at some English watering-places in 
the west. His health was not particularly 
good, though hardly worse than any man 
who lives to nearly eighty with constant 
sedentary and few out-of-door occupations, 
and with a cheerful devotion to the good 
things of this life, must expect. And he 
was on the whole singularly happy, being 
passionately devoted to his wife, his daugh- 
ter, and his grandchildren; possessing 
ample means and making a cheerful and 
sensible use of them; seeing the increas- 
ing triumph of the political principles to 
which he had attached himself; knowing 
that he was regarded by friends and foes 
alike as the chief living English represen- 
tative of an important branch of literature ; 
and retaining to the last an almost unpar- 
alleled juvenility of tastes and interests. 
His letters to Dickens are well known, 
and, though I should be very sorry to 
stake his critical reputation upon them, 
there could not be better documents for 
his vivid enjoyment of life. Butall things 
come to anend, and he died on January 
26th, 1850, in his seventy-seventh year, 
having been in harness almost to the very 
last. He had written a letter the day be- 
fore to Empson describing one of those 
curious waking visions known to all sick 
folk, in which there had appeared part 
of a proof-sheet of a new edition of the 
Apocrypha, and a new political paper filled 
with discussions on free trade. 

In reading Jeffrey’s work * nowadays, 


* In the following remarks reference is confined to 
the ** Contributions to the Edinburgh Review,” 1 vol. 
London: 1853. This is not merely a matter of con- 
venience; the selection having been made with very 
great care by Jeffrey himself at a time when his facul- 
ties were in perfect order and including full specimens 
of every kind of his work. 
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the critical reader finds it considerably 
more difficult to gain and keep the au- 
thor’s own point of view than in the case of 
any other great English critic. With 
Hazlitt, with Coleridge, with Wilson, with 
De Quincey, with Carlyle, with Macaulay, 
we very soon fall into step, so to speak, 
with our author. If we cannot exactly 
prophesy what he will say on any given 
subject we can make a pretty shrewd 
guess at it; and when, as it seems to us, 
he stumbles and shies, we have a sort of 
feeling beforehand that he is going to do 
it, and a decided inkling of the reason. 
But my own experience is that a modern 
reader of Jeffrey who takes him systemat- 
ically and endeavors to trace cause and 
effect in him, is liable to be constantly 
thrown out before he finds the secret. 
For Jeffrey in the most puzzling way lies 
between the ancients and the moderns in 
matter of criticism, and we never quite 
know where to have hirfi. It is ten to one, 
for instance, that the novice approaches 
him with the idea that he is a “classic,” 
with all that shadowy term implies. Im- 
agine the said novice’s confusion when he 
finds Jeffrey not merely exalting Shake- 
speare to the skies, but warmly praising 
Elizabethan poetry in general, anticipating 
Mr. Mathew Arnold almost literally in the 
estimate of Dryden and Pope as “ classics 
of our prose,” and hailing with tears of 
joy the herald of the emancipation in 
Cowper. Surely our novice may be ex- 
cused if, despite certain misgiving memo- 
ries of such reviews as that of “ The Lay 
of the Last Minstrel,” he concludes that 
Jeffrey has been maligned and that he was 
really a romantic before romanticism. 
Unhappy novice! he will find his new con- 
clusion not less rapidly and more com- 
pletely staggered than his old. Indeed, 
until the clue is once gained, Jeffrey must 
appear to be one of the most incompre- 
hensibly inconsistent of writers and of 
critics. On one page he declares that 
Campbell’s extracts from Chamberlayne’s 
“ Pharonnida” have made him * quite im- 
patient for an opportunity of perusing the 
whole poem,”—romantic surely, quite 
romantic. “The tameness and poorness 
of the serious style of Addison and Swift,” 
—romantic again, quite romantic. Yet 
when we come to Jeffrey’s own contem- 
poraries, he constantly appears as much 
bewigged and befogged with pseudo-clas- 
sicism as M. de Jouy himself. He com- 
mits himself, in the year of grace 1829, to 
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| the statement that “the rich melodies of 


Keats and Shelley and the fantastical em- 
phasis of Wordsworth are melting fast 
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from the field of our vision,” while he 
contrasts with this “rapid withering of 
the laurel” the “ comparative absence of 
marks of decay ” on Rogers and Campbell. 
The poets of his own time whom he 
praises most heartily and with least re- 
serve are Campbell and Crabbe; and he 
is quite as enthusiastic over “ Theodoric ” 
and “ Gertrude” as over the two great 
war-pieces of the same author, which are 
worth a hundred “ Gertrudes ” and about 
ten thousand “ Theodorics.” Reviewing 
Scott, not merely when they were personal 
friends (they were always that), but when 
Scott was a contributor to the Zdin- 
burgh, and giving general praise to “ The 
Lay,” he glances with an unmistakable 
meaning at the “dignity of the subject,” 
regrets the “imitation and antiquarian re- 
searches,” and criticises the versification 
in a way which shows that he had not in 
the least graspedits scheme. It is hardly 
necessary to quote his well-known attacks 
on Wordsworth; but though I am myself 
anything but a Wordsworthian, and would 
willingly give up to chaos and old night 
nineteen-twentieths of the “extremely 
valooable chains of thought” which the 
good man used to forge, it is in the first 
place quite clear that the twentieth ought 
to have saved him from Jeffrey’s claws; 
in the second that the critic constantly 
selects the wrong things as well as the 
right for condemnation and ridicule ; and 
in the third that he would have praised, or 
at any rate not blamed, in another the 
very things which he blames in Words- 
worth. Even his praise of Crabbe, ex- 
cessive as it must now appear to everybod 

but Mr. Courthope, is diversified by curi- 
ous patches of blame which seem to me 
at any rate singularly uncritical. There 
are, for instance, a very great many worse 


. 


jests in poetry than 

Oh, had he learnt to make the wig he wears! 
which Jeffrey pronounces a misplaced 
piece of buffoonery. I cannot help think- 


ing that if Campbell instead of Southey 
had written the lines, — 


To see brute nature scorn him and renounce 
Its homage to the human form divine, 





Jeffrey would, to say the least, not have 
hinted that they were “little better than | 
drivelling.” But I do not think that | 
when Jeffrey wrote these things, or when 
he actually perpetrated such almost unfor- | 
givable phrases as “stuff about dancing | 
daffodils ” he was speaking away from his | 
sincere conviction. On the contrary, | 
though partisanship may frequently have | 
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determined the suppression or the utter- 
ance, the emphasizing or the softening of 
his opinions, I do not think that. he ever 
said anything but what he sincerely 
thought. The problem, therefore, is, to 
discover if possible and define the critical 
standpoint of a man whose judgment was 
at once so acute and so purblind; who 
could write the admirable surveys of En- 
glish poetry contained in the essays on 
Mme. de Staél and Campbell, and yet be 
guilty of the stuff (we thank him for the 
word) about the “ dancing daffodils ; ” who 
could talk of “the splendid strains of 
Moore” (though I have myself by no 
means a low opinion of Moore) and pro- 
nounce “The White Doe of Rylstone” 
(though Iam not very fond of that ani- 
mal as a whole) “the very worst poem he 
ever saw printed in a quarto volume;” 
who could really appreciate parts even cf 
Wordsworth himself, and yet sneer at the 
very finest passages of the poems he 
partly admired. It is unnecessary to mul- 
tiply inconsistencies, because the reader 
who does not want the trouble of reading 
Jeffrey must be content to take them for 
granted, and the reader who does read 
Jeffrey will discover them in plenty for 
himself. But they are not limited, it 
should be said, to purely literary criti- 
cism; and they appear, if not quite so 
strongly, in his estimates of personal 
character and even in his purely political 
arguments. 

The explanation, as far as there is any 
(and perhaps such explanations, as Hume 
says of another matter, only push ignorance 
a stage further back), seems to me to lie 
in what I can only call the Gallicanism of 
Jeffrey’s mind and character. As Horace 
Walpole has been pronounced the most 
French of Englishmen, so may Francis 
Jeffrey be pronounced the most French of 
Scotchmen. The reader of his letters, no 
less than of his essays, constantly comes 
across the most curious and multiform in- 
stances of this Frenchness. The early 
priggishness is French; the effusive do- 
mestic affection is French ; the antipathy 
to dogmatic theology, combined with gen- 
eral recognition of the Supreme Being, is 
French; the talk (I had almost said the 
chatter) about virtue and sympathy, and so 
forth, is French ; the Whig recognition of 
the rights of man, joined to a kind of 
bureaucratical distrust and terror of the 
common people (a combination almost un- 
known in England)is French. Everybody 
remembers the ingenious argument in 
“Peter Simple,” that the French were 
quite as brave as the English, indeed 
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more so, but that they were extraordinarily 
ticklish. Jeffrey, we have seen, was very 
far from being a coward, but he was very 
ticklish indeed. His private letters throw 
the most curious light possible on the 
secret, as far as he was concerned, of the 
earlier Whig opposition to the war, and of 
the later Whig advocacy of reform. Jef- 
frey by no means thought the cause of the 
Revolution divine, like the Friends of 
Liberty, or admired Napoleon like Hazlitt, 
or believed in the inherent right of Man- 
chester and Liverpool to representation 
like the zealots of 1830. But he was 
always dreadfully afraid of invasion in the 
first place, and of popular insurrection in 
the second; and he wanted peace and 
reform to calm his fears. As a young 
man he was, with a lack of confidence in 
his countrymen probably unparalleled in 
a Scotchman, sure that a French corpo- 
ral’s guard might march from end to end 
of Scotland, and a French privateer’s 
boat’s crew carry off “the fattest cattle 
and the fairest women” (these are his 
very words) “of any Scotch seaboard 
county.” The famous, or infamous, Ce- 
vallos article — an ungenerous and pusil- 
lanimous attack on the Spanish patriots 
which practically founded the Quarterly 
Review, by finally disgusting al! Tories 
and many Whigs with the Edinburgh — 
was, it seems, prompted merely by the 
conviction that the Spanish cause was 
nopeless, and that maintaining it, or assist- 
ing it, must lead to mere useless blood- 
shed. He felt profoundly the crime of 
Napoleon’s rule; but he thought Napo- 
leon invincible, and so did his best to pre- 
vent his being conquered. He was sure 
that the multitude would revolt if reform 
was not granted; and he was, therefore, 
eager for reform. Later he got into his 
head the oddest crotchet of all his life, 
which was that a Conservative govern- 
ment, with a sort of approval of the people 
generally, and especially of the English 
peasantry, would scheme fora coup d'état 
and (his own words again) “ make mince- 
meat of their opponents in a single year.” 
He may be said almost to have left the 
world in a state of despair over the proba- 
ble results of the revolutions of 1848-9; 
and it is impossible to guess what would 


have happened to him if he had survived to | 


witness the Second of December. Never 
was there such a case, at least among En- 
glishmen, of timorous pugnacity and 
plucky pessimism. But it would be by 
no means difficult to parallel the tempera- 
ment in France; and, indeed, the compar- 
ative frequency of it there may be thought 
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to be no small cause of the political and 
military disasters of the country. 

In literature, and especially in criticism, 
Jeffrey’s characteristics were still more 
decidedly and unquestionably French. He 
came into the world almost too soon to 
feel the German impulse, even if he had 
been disposed to feel it. But,as a matter 
of fact, he was not at all disposed. The 
faults of taste of the German romantic 
school, its alternate homeliness and ex- 
travagance, its abuse of the supernatural, 
its undoubted offences against order and 
proportion, scandalized him only a little 
less than they would have scandalized 
Voltaire and did scandalize the later Vol- 
tairians. Jeffrey was perfectly prepared 
to be romantic up to a certain point, — 
the point which he had himself reached in 
his early course of independent reading 
and criticism. He was even a little in- 
clined to sympathize with the reverend 
Mr. Bowles on the great question whether 
Pope was a poet; and, as I have said, he 
uses, about the older English literature, 
phrases which might almost satisfy a 
fanatic of the school of Hazlitt or of Lamb. 
He is, if anything, rather too severe on 
French as compared with English drama. 
Yet, when he comes to his own contempo- 
raries, and sometimes even in reference to 
earlier writers, we find him slipping into 
those purely arbitrary severities of con- 
demnation, those capricious stigmatizings 
of this as improper, and that as vulgar, 
and the other as unbecoming, which are 
the characteristics of the pseudo-correct 
and pseudo-classical school of criticism. 
He was a great admirer of Cowper, and 
yet he is shocked by Cowner’s use, in his 
translation of Homer, of the phrases, “ to 
entreat Achilles toa calm” (evidently he 
had forgotten Shakespeare’s “ pursue him 
and entreat him to a peace ”), “this wran- 
gler here,” “like a fellow of no worth.” 
He was certainly not likely to be unjust 
to Charles James Fox. Sohe is unhappy 
rather than contemptuous over such ex- 
cellent phrases as ae away the 
lives,” “crying injustice,” “fond of ill- 
treating.” These appear to Mr. Aristar- 
chus Jeffrey too “homely and familiar,” 
too “low and vapid;” while a harmless 
and rather agreeable Shakespearian par- 
allel of Fox’s seems to him downright 
impropriety. The fun of the thing is that 
the passage turns on the well-known mis- 





| use of “flat burglary ;” and if Jeffrey had 
| had a little more sense of humor (his de- 
| ficiency in which, for all his keen wit, is 
| another Gallic note in him), he must have 
| seen that the words were ludicrously appli- 
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cable to his own condemnation and his 
own frame of mind. These settings-up 
of a wholly arbitrary canon of mere taste, 
these excommunicatings of such and such 
a thing as “low” and “improper,” with- 
out assigned or assignable reason, are 
evidently Gallic. They may be found not 
merely in the older school before 1830, 
but in almost all French critics up to the 
present day; there is perhaps not one, 
with the single exception of Sainte-Beuve, 
who is habitually free from them, The 
critic may be quite unable to say why arte 
@ la créme is such a shocking expression, 
or even to produce any important author- 
ity for the shockingness of it. But he is 
quite certain that itis shocking. Jeffrey 
is but too much given to protesting against 
tarte a la créme,; and the reasons for his 
error are almost exactly the same as in 
the case of the usual Frenchman; that is 
to say, a very just and wholesome prefer- 
ence for order, proportion, literary ortho- 
doxy, freedom from will-worship and 
eccentric divagations, unfortunately dis- 
torted by a certain absence of catholicity, 
by a tendency to regard novelty as bad 
merely because it is novelty, and by a 
curious reluctance, as Lamb has it of an- 
other great man of the same generation, to 
go shares with any new-comer in literary 
commerce. 

But when these reservations have been 
made, when his standpoint has been 
clearly discovered and marked out, and 
when some littie tricks, such as the affec- 
tation of delivering judgments without 
appeal, which is still kept up by a few, 
though very few, reviewers, have been 
further allowed for, Jeffrey is a most ad- 
mirable essayist and critic. As an essay- 
ist, a writer of causeries, I do not think he 
has been surpassed among Englishmen 
in the art of interweaving quotation, ab- 
stract,and comment. The best proof of 
his felicity in this respect.is that in almost 
all the books which he has reviewed (and 
he has reviewed many of the most interest- 
ing books in literature) the passages and 
traits, the anecdotes and phrases, which 
have made most mark in the general mem- 
ory and which are often remembered with 
very indistinct consciousness of their 
origin, are to be found in his reviews. 
Sometimes the very perfection of his skill 
in this respect makes it rather difficult to 
know where he is abstracting or para- 
phrasing, and where he is speaking out- 
right and for himself; but that is a very 
small fault. But his merits as an essayist, 


though considerable, are not to be com- 
pared, even to the extent that Hazlitt’s 
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are to be compared, to his merits as a 
critic, and especially as a literary critic. 
It would be interesting to criticise his po- 
litical criticism ; but it is always best to 
keep politics out where it can be managed. 
Besides, Jeffrey as a political critic is a 
subject of almost exclusively historical 
interest, while as a literary critic he is im- 
portant at this very day, and perhaps more 
important than he was in his own. For 
the spirit of merely zsthetic criticism, 
which was in his day only in its infancy, 
has long been full grown and rampant; so 
that, good work as it has done in its time, 
it decidedly needs chastening by an ad- 
mixture of the dogmatic criticism, which 
at least tries to keep its impressions to- 
gether and in order, and to connect them 
into some coherent doctrine and creed. 

Of this dogmatic criticism Jeffrey, with 
all his shortcomings, is perhaps the very 
best example that we have in English. 
He had addressed himself more directly 
and theoretically to literary criticism than 
Lockhart. Prejudiced as he often was, he 
was not affected by the wild gusts of per- 
sonal and political passion which fre- 
quently blew Hazlitt a thousand miles off 
the course of true criticism. He keeps 
his eye on the object, which De Quincey 
seldom does. He is not affected by that 
desire to preach on certain pet subjects 
which affects the admirable critical fac- 
ulty of Carlyle. He never blusters and 
splashes about the place like Wilson. 
And he never, if one may make remarks 
on contemporaries and elders without im- 
pertinence, indulges in the mannered and 
rather superfluous graces, which mar, to 
some tastes, the very delightful and valu- 
able work of Mr. Matthew Arnold. 

Let us, as we just now looked through 
Jeffrey’s work to pick out the less favor- 
able characteristics which distinguish his 
position, look through it again to see those 
qualities which he shares, but in greater 
measure than most, with all good critics. 
The literary essay which stands first in 
his collected work is on Madame de 
Staél. Now that good lady, of whom some 
of us in these days do not think very 
much, was a kind of goddess on earth in 
literature, however much she might bore 
them in life, to the English Whig party in 
general; while Jeffrey’s French tastes 
must have made her, or at least her books, 
specially attractive to him. Accordingly 
he has written a great deal about her, no 
less than three essays appearing in the 
collected works. Writing at least partly 
in her lifetime and under the influences 
just glanced at, he is of course profuse in 
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compliments. But it is very amusing and 
highly instructive to observe how in the 
intervals of these compliments he con- 
trives to take the good Corinne to pieces, to 
smash up her ingenious perfectibilism, and 
to put in order her rather rash literary judg- 
ments. It is in connection also with her 
that he gives one of the best of not a few 
general sketches of the history of litera- 
ture which his work contains. Of course 
there are here, as always, isolated expres- 
sions as to which, however much we ad- 
mit that Jeffrey was a clever man, we 
cannot agree with Jeffrey. He thinks 
Aristophanes “ coarse ” and “ vulgar” just 
as aliving pundit thinks him “base,” 
while (though nobody of course can deny 
the coarseness) Aristophanes and vulgar- 
ity are certainly many miles asunder. We 
may protest against the chronological, 
even more than against the critical, blun- 
der which couples Cowley and Donne, 
putting Donne, moreover, who wrote long 
before Cowley was born, and differs from 
him in genius almost as the author of the 
“Iliad” does from the author of the 
“ Henriade,” second. But hardly any- 
thing in English criticism is better than 
Jeffrey’s discussion of the general French 
imputation of ‘want of taste and polite- 
ness”? to English and German writers, 
especially English. It is a very general 
and very mistaken notion that the roman- 
tic movement in France has done away 
with this imputation to a great extent. 
On the contrary, though it has long been 
a kind of fashion in France to admire 
Shakespeare, and though since the labors 
of MM. Taine and Montégut the study of 
English literature generally has grown 
and flourished, it is, I believe, the very 
rarest thing to find a Frenchman who in 
his heart of hearts does not cling to the 
old “pearls in the dungheap,” idea, not 
merely in reference to Shakespeare, but 
to English writers, and especially English 
humorists, generally. Nothing can be 
more admirable than Jeffrey’s comments 
on this matter. They are especially ad- 
mirable because they are not made from 
the point of view of a “dishevelled ro- 
mantic;” because, as has been already 
pointed out, he himself is largely pene- 
trated by the very preference for order 
and proportion which is at the bottom of 
the French mistake; and because he is 
therefore arguing in a tongue under- 
standed of those whom he censures. An- 
other essay which may be read with 
especial advantage is that on Scott’s edi- 
tion of Swift. Here, again, there was a 
kind of test subject, and perhaps Jeffrey 
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does not come quite scathless out of the 
trial; to me at any rate his account of 
Swift’s political and moral conduct and 
character seems both uncritical and un- 
fair. But here, too, the value of his liter- 
ary criticism shows itself. He might 
very easily have been tempted to extend 
his injustice from the writer to the writ- 
ings, especially since, as has been else- 
where shown, he was by no means a 
fanatical admirer of the Augustan age, and 
thought the serious style of Addison and 
Swift tame and poor. It is possible of 
course here also, both in the general 
sketch which Jeffrey, according to his 
custom, prefixes, and in the particular re- 
marks on Swift himself, to find what seem 
to be errors. For instance, to deny fancy 
to the author of the “ Tale of a Tub,” of 
“ Gulliver,” and of the * Polite Conversa- 
tion,” is very odd indeed. But there are 
few instances of a greater triumph of 
sound literary judgment over political and 
personal prejudice than Jeffrey’s descrip- 
tion, not merely of the great works just 
mentioned (it is curious, and illustrates 
his defective appreciation of humor, that 
he likes the greatest least and is positively 
unjust to the “ Tale of a Tub”), but also 
of those wonderful pamphlets, articles, 
lampoons, skits (libels if any one likes), 
which proved too strong for the general- 
ship of Marlborough and the administra- 
tive talents of Godolphin; and which are 
perhaps the only literary works that ever 
really changed for a not inconsiderable 
period the government of England. 
** Considered,” he says, “with a view to 
the purposes for which they were in- 
tended, they have probably never been 
equalled in any period of the world.” 
They certainly have not; but to find a 
Whig, and a Whig writing in the very mo- 
ment of Tory triumph after Waterloo, 
ready to admit the fact, is not a trivial 
thing. Another excellent example of Jef- 
frey’s strength, by no means unmixed 
with examples of his weakness, is to be 
found in his essays on Cowper. I have 
already given some of the weakness; the 
strength is to be found in his general de- 
scription of Cowper’s revolt, thought so 
daring at ‘the time, now so apparently 
moderate, against poetic diction. These 
examples are to be found under miscella- 
neous sections, biographical, historical, 
and so forth ; but the reader will naturally 
turn to the considerable divisions headed 
poetry and fiction. Here are the chief 
rocks of offence already indicated, and 
here also are many poets things which 
deserve reading. Here is the remarka- 
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ble essay already quoted on Campbell’s 
specimens. Here is the criticism of 
Weber’s edition of Ford, with another of 
those critical surveys of the course of En- 
glish literature which Jeffrey was so fond 
of doing and which he did so well, to- 
gether with some remarks on the magnifi- 
cently spendthrift style of our Elizabethan 
dramatists which would deserve almost 
the first place in an anthology of Jeffrey’s 
critical beauties. The paper on Hazlitt’s 
“ Characters of Shakespeare ” (Hazlitt was 
an L£dinburgh reviewer, and his biog- 
rapher, not Jeffrey’s, has chronicled a 
remarkable piece of generosity on Jef- 
frey’s part towards his wayward contrib- 
utor) is a little defaced by a patronizing 
spirit, not, indeed, of that memorably mis- 
taken kind which induced the famous and 
unlucky sentence to Macvey Napier 
about Carlyle, but something in the spirit 
of the schoolmaster who observes, “ See 
this clever boy of mine, and only think 
how much better I could do it myself.” 
Yet it contains some admirable passages 
on Shakespeare if not on Hazlitt; and it 
would be impossible to deny that its 
hinted condemnation of Hazlitt’s “ desul- 
tory and capricious acuteness” is just 
enough. On the other hand, how signifi- 
cant is it of Jeffrey’s own limitations that 
he should protest against Hazlitt’s sympa- 
thy with such “conceits and puerilities ” 
as the immortal and unmatchable 


Take him and cut him out in little stars, 


with the rest of the passage! But there 
~ have the French spirit. I do not be- 
ieve that there ever was a Frencnman 
since the seventeenth century (unless per- 
chance it was Gérard de Nerval, and he 
was not quite sane) who could put his 
hand on his heart and deny that the little 
stars were puerile and conceited. 

There are many essays remaining on 
which I should like to comment if there 
were room enough, But I have only 
space for a few more general remarks on 
his general characteristics, and especially 
those which, as Sainte-Beuve said to the 
altered Jeffrey of our altered days, are 
“important to us.” Let me repeat then, 
that the peculiar value of Jeffrey is not, as 
that of Coleridge, of Hazlitt, or of Lamb, 
in his very subtle, very profound, or very 
original views of his subjects. He is 
neither a critical Columbus nor a critical 
Socrates; he neither opens up undiscov- 
ered countries, nor provokes and stimu- 
lates to the discovery of them. His 
strength lies in the combination of a fairly 
wide range of sympathy with an extraor- 
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dinary shrewdness and good sense in ap- 
plying that sympathy. Tested for range 
alone, or for subtlety alone, he will fre- 
quently be found wanting ; but he almost 
invariably catches up those who have thus 
outstripped him when the subject of the 
trial is shifted to soundness of estimate, 
intelligent connection of view, and absence 
of eccentricity. And it must be again and 
again repeated that Jeffrey is by no means 
justly chargeable with the Dryasdust fail- 
ings so often attributed to academic criti- 
cism. They said that on the actual bench 
he worried counsel a little too much, but 
that his decisions were on the whole inva- 
riably sound. Not quite so much perhaps 
can be said for his other exercise of the 
judiciai function. But however much he 
may sometimes seem to carp and com- 
plain, however much we may sometimes 
wish fora little more equity and a little 
less law, it is astonishing how weighty 
Jeffrey’s critical judgments are after three- 
quarters of a century which has seen so 
many seeming heavy things grow light. 
There may be much that he does not see; 
there may be some things which he is 
physically unable to see; but what he 
does see, he sees with a clearness, and 
co-ordinates in its bearings on other 
things seen with a precision, which are 
hardly to be matched among the fluctu- 
ating and diverse race of critics. 
GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 


From The English Illustrated Magazine. 
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BY B. L. FARJEON. 
Book THE SECOND. 
XIX. 
(continued.) 


I DID not resume the perusal of the 
record made by Carew’s father; I held 
my curiosity in check both as regards that 
and what was written on the two sheets of 
foolscap paper. Commencing to read the 
personal history which Gabriel Carew had 
composed, I became so fascinated by it 
that I could not leave it. Mrs. Carew 
sent to ask me to join them at dinner, but 
I begged to be excused, and wine and 
food were brought to me in the study. I 
remained there undisturbed, engrossed in 
Gabriel Carew’s narrative, and it was late 
in the night when I reached the end. 
Then with feelings which it is impossible 
for me to describe, I turned to the record 
made by Carew’s father, and finished it 
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No opinions were therein expressed; 
there was no indulgence in theory or 
speculation; it was a simple statement of 
fact. The conclusions arrived at by Ca- 
rew’s father were set down on the sheets 
of foolscap, which next claimed my atten- 
tion. They ran as follows : — 


XX. 


“It is my intention, as an act of justice, 
before I die, to make my son Gabriel 
acquainted with the mystery of my mar- 
ried life. It is due to him and to myself 
that he should not pass his life in igno- 
rance of the sad events and circumstances 
which shadowed his home. The journal 
which I have written, and in which he will 
find a record of facts, will put him in 
possession of the melancholy circum- 
stances of his parents’ lives. Without 
additional words from me he would under- 
stand the explanation I have given, but 
something more is necessary from me to 
him. 

“When I married his mother I had no 
knowledge that there was in her blood an 
inherited disease. Had I suspected it I 
should not have married her. It would 
have been a transgression against the 
laws of God and man. _ To bring into the 
world human beings who are not respon- 
sible for their actions, and who are driven 
to crime by the promptings of a demoniac 
force born within them and growing 
stronger with their own growth to strong 
manhood, is to be the creator of a race 
of monsters. It matters not how fair and 
beautiful the outside may be; simply to 
think of the evil forces sleeping within, 
urging to sin and crime and cruelty, is 
sufficient to make a just man shudder. 
Madness assumes many phases, but not 
one more dreadful than the phase in which 
it presented itself in my wife’s nature. 
Her conscious, waking life was a life of 
gentleness and kindness ; her unconscious, 
sleeping life, but for the restraints I placed 
upon her, would have been a life of crime. 
The fault was not hers, but it fell to her 
lot to bear the burden of her curse. I, at 
least, by rendering her existence a misery 
to herself and to those around her, kept 
her free from crime. One she committed 
before my eyes were opened, but its con- 
sequences were not fatal. To this hour 
she does not know that she attempted the 
life of a human being, and it is possible, 
because of my treatment of her, that she 
thinks of me as a monster of cruelty. It 
is for me to bear this burden, in addition 
to others which have come to me unaware. 
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been bright and honored had I not mar- 
ried my wife. The one consolation I have 
is that I have endeavored to perform my 
duty. My son Gabriel must perform his, 
though his heart bleed in its perform- 
ance. Should the worst befall, all that I 
can do is to implore his forgiveness for 
having been the cause of his living. 
There have been times when I have de- 
bated with myself whether it would not 
be the more merciful course to put him 
out of the world, but I have never had the 
courage to execute the sentence which my 
sense of stern justice dictated. There is, 
however, one chance in life for him, al- 
though I most solemnly adjure him never 
to marry, never to link his life with that 
of an innocent being. If his heart is 
moved to love he must pluck the senti- 
ment out by the roots, must fly from it as 
from a horror which blenches the cheek 
to contemplate. Our race must die with 
him; not one must live after him to per- 
petuate it. I lay this injunction most 
solemnly upon him; if he violate it he 
will be an incredible monster—as I 
should have been had I married his 
mother knowing what taint was in her 
blood. For his guidance I may say that 
I have consulted the most eminent author- 
ities in Europe, and this is their verdict. 
Let him pay careful heed to it, for in my 
judgment it is incontrovertible. 

“Reference to my journal will show 
him that the first visible manifestation of 
his mother’s disease was exhibited about 
five months before he was born. We 
were then inhabiting a house in Switzer- 
land, and on the night her fatal inheritance 
took active shape and form we had been 
entertaining a party of friends —one of 
whom was a foul villain—and my wife 
had been singing many times a Tyrolean 
air of which she was passionately fond. I 
copy the music of the air here, praying to 
God that my son may not be familiar with 
it.” 

(Here followed a few bars of music, 
which I had no doubt formed the air to 
which Mrs. Fortress had referred in her 
statement, and mention of which will also 
be found in the record of his life made by 
Gabriel Carew.) 

“ After the almost tragic events of that 
night my wife was continually singing this 
air ; I have heard her hum it in her sleep. 
When my son was born she suckled the 
child—an error I deeply deplore. The 
physicians I consulted are of one opinion. 
If my son Gabriel inherits in its worst 
form his mother’s disease, the ghost of 


I do not bemoan, but my life might have | this air will haunt him from time to time. 
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It may not be so clear to his senses that 
he could sing it aloud, but he would indu- 
bitably recognize it if he heard it by acci- 
dent. It is fora test that I copy the mu- 
sic; itis for my son to apply it. Should 
the air be entirely unfamiliar to him, 
should it fail to recall any sensations 
through which he has passed, the inherit- 
ance transmitted to him by his mother — 
if it ever assume practical shape — will 
exhibit itself in a milder and !ess ruthless 
form. The physicians aver that at some 
time or other, if Gabriel live long, some 
such manifestation will most surely take 
place, and that if it occur in its worst 
phase, the key-note to the occurrence may 
be found in the affections. 

“This is as much as I can at present 
find strength to set down. I shall take an 
opportunity to confer with my son upon 
this gloomy matter, but I have a reluc- 
tance to approach the subject personally 
with him during the lifetime of his mother. 
It will need an almost superhuman cour- 
age on my part to speak of such a matter 
to my own son, but I must nerve my soul 
to the task. If he reproach me, if he 
curse me, | must bear it humbly. Once 
more I implore his forgiveness.” 


XXI. 

THE papers lay before me, and I was 
still under the spell of the fatal revelation 
when the clock struck two. The chiming 
of the hour awoke me as it were, and my 
mind became busy with thought of my own 


concerns. Reginald’s doom was _ pro- 
nounced. Never must he and Gabriel 


Carew’s daughter be allowed to wed. 
Death were preferable. 

The house was very still; for hours I 
had not heard a sound, even the chiming 
of the clock falling dead upon my ears, 
so engrossed had I been in the papers I 
had perused. But now, surely, outside 
the room I heard a sound of soft foot- 
steps — very, very soft—as of some one 
creeping cautiously along. I do not know 
why, when I opened the study door, I 
should do so quietly and stealthily, in 
imitation of the caution displayed by the 
person in the passage; but] didso. The 
moment, if not propitious, was well timed. 
As I opened the door Gabriel Carew 
reached it. He was completely dressed ; 
his eyes were open; upon his face was an 
expression of watchfulness so earnest, so 
intent, so thorough, that it was clear to 
me that his mental powers were on the 
alert, and were dictating and controlling 
his movements. In his hand he held a 
dagger. 
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His eyes shone upon me, and had he 
been awake he could not have failed to 
recognize me, and would surely have spok- 
en. But hemadenosign. He paused for 
scarce an instant, and passed on, brushing 
my sleeve as he crossed me. Here before 
me was the fatal proof of the working of 
his unhappy inheritance. 

My first impulse was to follow him, for 
the dagger in his hand boded danger ; and 
I should have done so had it not been for 
another occurrence almost as startling. 

With a loose morning gown thrown 
over her, Mrs, Carew glided to my side, 
and put her hand upon my arm. Her feet 
were bare, there was a distressful look in 
her eyes, she was trembling like an aspen. 
So pallid was her face and her lips were 
quivering so convulsively, that I feared 
she was about to faint; but an inward 
strength sustained her. 

“You saw him?” she said. 

“Yes,” I answered, and then said, 
“Hush! Draw aside.” 

He was returning. The open door of 
the study, and the lights within, had pro- 
duced an impression upon him, and were 
evidently the cause of his return. He 
entered the study, and traversed it, exam- 
ining every corner to convince himself 
that the person upon whom his mind was 
intent was notinthe room. Satisfied with 
the result of his search, he left the room 
slowly and walked onward to the stairs 
which led to the front door of the house. 

“I must follow him—I must follow 
him,” murmured Mrs. Carew. 

I restrained her. “You are not ina 
fit state,” I said. ‘Let me do so in your 


she said, “it will be best, per- 
haps. You. are a man, and have a man’s 
strength. HowcanI thank you? Go— 
quickly, quickly!” 

“A moment,” I said, my head inclined 
from her; I was listening to the sounds 
of Carew’s movements; “he has not yet 
reached the lower door. There are bolts 
to draw aside, locks to unfasten, a chain 
to set loose. What do you fear?” 

“If he and Emilius meet there will be 
murder done!” She spoke rapidly and 
feverishly ; it was no time for evasion or 
disguise. “Since Mr. Carew left you in 
the study,” she said, “he has been greatly 
excited. The gardener brought us news 
of Emilius. He has been seen prowling 
about the grounds and examining the 
doors and windows of the house to dis- 
cover a means of entering it when we 
were asleep.” 

“ That is not the conduct of an honest 
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man,” I said, shaken by the information 
in the opinion I had formed of Emilius. 

To my astonishment she cried, wring- 
ing her hands, “He is justified, he is 
justified! We have been denied to him, 
and he has come here with a fixed pur- 
pose, which he is bent upon carrying out.” 

“ And you wish me to understand that 
he is justified in so doing?” 

“Yes, I have said it, and it is true. 
Were you he, you would do as he is doing. 
Unhappy woman that I am! Do not ask 
me to explain. There is no time now. 
Hark! I hear the bolts of the door being 
drawn aside. Go down quickly, if you 
are sincere in your wishtoserve me. For 
my sake, for Mildred’s, for Reginald’s.” 

She was exhausted; she had not 
strength to utteranother word. It may be 
that I was not merciful in addressing her 
after this evidence of exhaustion and pros- 
tration, but 1 was impelled to speak. 

“IT shall be down in time to prevent 
what you dread. Youask me to serve you 
for the sake of Mildred and Reginald. 
My son is all in all to me; he is my life, 
my happiness, and knowing what I now 
know I see before him nothing but misery. 
It is this fatherly concern for his sake that 
urges me to extract a promise from you 
that you will explain at a more fitting 
moment the meaning of your words. You 
will do so?” 

She nodded, and I left her and went 
down the stairs. Carew had opened the 
door, and was peering out. It wasa clear 
night; there was no moon, but the stars 
were shining. I was quite close to Carew, 
but he took no notice of me; he was not 
conscious of my presence. Had he left 
the house and closed the front door behind 
him, he would have been unable to re-en- 
ter it unobserved; the door could not be 
opened from the outside. With singular 
foresight he stooped and selected a stone, 
and fixed it at the bottom of the door so 
that it conld not close itself of its own 
volition. Having thus secured an en- 
trance, he went out into the open. 

I followed him at a distance of a few 
yards, neither adopting special precautions 
to keep concealed, nor taking steps to ob- 
trude myself on his notice. Had it not 
been that I was wound up to a pitch of 
intense excitement I might have risked a 
rude awakening of him, but I was im- 
pressed by a conviction that there was 
still something for me to learn which, were 
he awake, might be hidden from me. 
Therefore, I contented myself with watch- 
ing his movements. It was a wonder to 
me that he made no mistakes in the paths 
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he traversed, that he did not stumble or 
falter. He walked with absolute confi- 
dence and precision, avoiding low-hanging 
branches of trees which would have struck 
him in the face had he been unaware of 
their immediate vicinity. Nothing of the 
kind occurred ; there was not the slightest 
obstruction that he did not inteiligently 
avoid ; he did not once have occasion to 
retrace his steps. And yet he was asleep 
to all intents and purposes but one — that 
upon which his mind was fixed. When I 
saw him two or three times pause, with a 
slight upraising of the dagger, which he 
clutched firmly in his hand, 1 knew what 
that purpose was—I knew that, had he 
seen Emilius, he would have leaped upon 
him and stabbed him to the heart, and 
that then, unconscious of the crime, he 
would have returned to his bed with an 
easy conscience. Strange indeed was the 
double life of this man — the life of sweet- 
ness, kindness, justice in his waking mo- 
ments, of relentless cruel purpose while 
he slept. In alliance with the proceed- 
ings of which I was at that time a witness, 
came to my mind the pronouncement of 
the skilled authorities whom Carew’s 
father had consulted—that should the 
fatal inheritance transmitted to him take 
its worst form, the key-note might be 
found in the affections. It was demon- 
strated now. Emilius, his enemy, had 
found his way to his home; the safety and 
happiness of his wife and child were 
threatened ; and he, prompted by his love 
for them, was on the watch to guard them, 
animated by a stern resolve to remove, by 
an unconscious crime, his enemy from his 
path. I thought of the tragic occurrences 
which had taken place in Nerac while he 
was courting the pure, the innocent maiden 
Lauretta, and I was weighed down by the 
reflection that justice had erred, and that 
the innocent had suffered for the guilty. 
It was a terrible thought, and it was 
strange that it did not inspire me with a 
horror of the man whose footsteps I was 
following. I felt for him nothing but 
compassion, 

For quite an hour did Carew remain in 
the grounds searching for his foe without 
success. To all outward appearance only 
Carew and I were present. He saw no 
stranger, nor did I. On three occasions, 
however, he paused close to a copse 
where the undergrowth, more than man 
high, was thick. On each occasion he 
stood in a listening attitude, passing his 
left hand over his brow as though he were 
doubtful and perplexed, and on each oc- 
casion he moved away with lingering 
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steps, not entirely convinced that he was 
not leaving danger behind him. The 
bright blade of his dagger shone in the 
light as he stood on the watch ; there was 
something .of the tiger in his bearing. 
Short would have been the shrift of his 
enemy had he made his presence known 
on any one of these occasions. A fierce, 
sure leap, a thrust, another and another if 
needed, and all would have been over. 

At length the search was ended, at 
length Carew was satisfied of the safety 
of his beloved ones. He returned slowly 
to the house. 

Had I been aware of his intention I 
should have slipped in before him, but I 
was not conscious of it until he stood by 
the door, and I a dozen yards in his rear. 
It was too late then for me to attempt to 
precede him. He stooped and removed 
the stone which he had fixed in the door 
to keep it free, stood upon the threshold 
for the briefest space, confronting me, 
and, with a sigh of relief, passed in and 
closed the door behind him. I heard the 
key slowly and softly turned, heard the 
bolts as slowly and softly pushed into 
their sockets, heard the chain put up. 
Then, silence. 

What was I todo? There was, within 
my knowledge, no other way into the 
house. To knock and arouse those within 
would have brought exposure upon me. 
There was nothing for me to do but to 
wait for daylight. Disconsolately I walked 
about the grounds, disturbed by the 
thought that I had left the study open, 
and the papers I had read loose upon the 
writing-table. I found myself by the 
copse at which Carew had three times 
paused in doubt, and was startled by the 
sudden emergence of a man from the un- 
dergrowth. By an inspiration I leaped at 
the truth. 

“ You are Emilius,” I said. 

“J am Emilius,” was his reply. 


XXII. 


DesPITE his rags and haggard appear- 
ance, his manner was defiant. He had been 
twenty years in prison, but he had not lost 
his sense of self-respect ; degraded associ- 
ation had not stamped out his manliness. 
He bore about him the signs of great suf- 
fering — of unmerited suffering, as I knew 
while gazing upon him for the first time, 
but it had not turned him into a savage, as 
has been the case with other men who 
have been wrongly judged. Through the 
rough crust of habits foreign to his nature 
which a long term of imprisonment had 
laid upon him, I discerned an underlying 





dignity and nobility which bespoke him 
gentleman. I discerned also in him the 
evidence of a tenacious purpose from 
which death alone could turn him. That 
purpose had brought him to Rosemullion, 
and, connected as I was with Gabriel 
Carew and his family, it was necessary 
that I should learn its nature. 

“Do you accost me,” asked Emilius, 
“as friend or enemy?” 

“ As friend,” I replied. “I ask you to 
believe me upon my honor, from gentle- 
man to gentleman.” 

His face flushed, and he looked search- 
ingly at me to ascertain if I was mocking 
him. 

“When I saw you,” said Emilius, 
“ standing apart from that fiend in human 
form, and saw him watching here by the 
copse in which I lay concealed, I sup- 
posed you were both in league against 
me. 

“TI at least am guiltless of enmity to- 
wards you,” I said. ‘It is truly my wish 
to serve you if you will show me the way 
and I deem it right.” 

“ What I have suffered,” he said with a 
pitiful smile, “has not embittered me 
against all the world. It would not ill be- 
come me to disbelieve the protestations of 
a stranger, but I prefer the weaker course. 
I have only two things to fear — irredeem- 
able poverty, from which I could not ex- 
tricate myself (I am not far from that 
pass at the present, but I have still suffi- 
cient for two months’ dry bread) and 
death before I achieve my purpose. May 
God so deal with you as you deal honestly 
by me. _ I have not lost all comprehension 
of human signs, and there is that in you 
which denotes a wish to know me and 
perhaps to win my confidence. Sorely do 
I need a friend, a helping hand; and like 
a drowning man I clutch at the first that 
offers itself. Yet bitter as is my need, I 
ask you to turn from me at once if your 
intentions are not honest.” 

“ T will stay and prove myself,” I said. 

“Why have you remained out in the 
open,” asked Emilius, “ while that mon- 
ster, who for a brief space has put aside 
his murderous intent, has re-entered his 
house ?” 

“ Tt was an accident, and may be provi- 
dential. At first I deplored it, but now am 
thankful for it. I am thankful too, that 
you made no movement while Mr. Carew 
was standing on this spot.” 

“TI am no coward,” said Emilius with 
pride, “and yet I was afraid. As I have 
told you, I do not want to die —just yet. 
He was armed; I am without a weapon. 
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But had it been otherwise I should not 
have risked a conflict with him; my life 
is for a little while too precious to me. 
My liberty, also, which he, a gentleman, 
against me, a vagrant, might with little 
difficulty swear away. He has done worse 
than that without scruple. Therefore, it 
behoved me to be wary. Were my errand 
here an errand of revenge I should have a 
score, a terrible score, to settle with him; 
but there is something of even greater 
weight to be accomplished. I have said 
that I will trust you; in prison my word 
was relied on, and it may be relied on 
here. It is not in doubt of you I ask 
why the fiend who inhabits that house 
and you came out in concert at such an 
hour?” 

“We did not come out in concert,” I 
replied. “Mr. Carew did not see me; he 
was not aware of my presence.” 

Emilius gazed upon me in wonder. “I 
am to believe this ?” 

“Tt is the truth, I swear. I have no 
object in deceiving you. Yet it would be 
strange if you did not doubt and wonder. 
For the present let the matter bide ; you 
have much to learn which may temper 
your judgment.” 

“A foul wrong can never be righted,” 
responded Emilius. “The dead cannot 
be brought to life. If you expect my 
judgment of that fiend ever to be soft- 
ened, you expect a miracle. What is the 
nature of your connection with him? 
Pardon me for asking questions; I will 
answer yours freely.” 

“An angel lives in that house,” I said, 
“and I am bound to her by ties of affec- 
tion and devotion, inspired by her sweet 
nature and spotless purity.” 

“ Lauretta!” he murmured. “ She loved 
me once as a sister might love a brother, 
and I loved her in like manner. She was 
the incarnation of innocence and good- 
ness.” 

“ And is so still. She whom you once 
loved as a sister claims now your pity. 
Find room in your heart for something 
better than revenge.” 

“You misjudge me,” he said softly ; “ it 
is love, not revenge, that brought me 
here. But you have not completed your 
explanation.” 

“TI have an only child,” I said ; “a son, 
grown to man’s estate. Love grew be- 
tween him and Mrs. Carew’s daugh- 
ter —— 

“ Stop!” he cried in a suffocated voice. 
“T cannot, cannot bear it!” 

He leant against a tree for support ; his 
form was convulsed with heavy sobs. His 
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profound grief astonished me; I could 
fine no clue for it. I turned aside until 
he was master of himself again, and then 
he resumed the conversation. 

“You seem to know the story of my 
life.” 

“ T am acquainted with it.” 

“You know that I was tried for the 
murder of my brother?” 

“Yes.” 

“ There are moments in life when to lie 
will damn a man’s soul and condemn it to 
eternal perdition. This in my life is such 
a moment. I call Heaven to witness my 
innocence. Now and hereafter may I be 
cursed, now and forever may love for 
which I yearn be torn from me, may I 
never meet my wife in heaven, if I do not 
stand before you an innocent man! I was 
condemned for another’s crime. The 
murderer lives there.” He pointed to the 
house, and continued: “ My brother was 
not the only one who died by his hand. 
In the happy village of Nerac, whither a 
relentless fate directed that monster’s 
steps, another man was murdered before 
my beloved Eric fell. This man’s com- 
rade suffered the penalty — while he, the 
murderer, looked on and smiled. I do 
not question the goodness and mercy of 
God; for some unknown reason these 
atrocities have been allowed, and no 
thunderbolt has fallen to smite the guilty. 
Had I been other than I am I should have 
turned blasphemer, and raised my impious 
voice against my Creator. As itis, I have 
suffered and borne my sufferings, not like 
a beast, but likeaman. You hint at some 
mystery in connection with that monster 
which I cannot fathom. Time is too 
precious for me to waste it by groping in 
the dark. I will wait patiently for enlight- 
enment. Heaven knows I, ofall men living, 
should lend a ready ear to howsoever 
strange a tale, for I am associated, through 
my father and his brother, with a mystery 
which the majority of men would reject as 
incredible. This extends even to my 
statement that I have sure evidence of 
that monster’s guilt, although I did not 
see the deed perpetrated. You may enter 
into my feelings when I tell you that the 
first few weeks of my imprisonment were 
weeks of the most awful torture tome. I 
wept, I could not sleep, my heart was 
torn with unspeakable anguish. Night 
after night in my lonely cell I passed the 
hours praying to my murdered brother, 
and calling upon him to give me a sign. 
My prayer was answered on the anniver- 
sary of our birthday. Eric and_I, as I as- 
sume you know, were twins, as were my 
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father Silvain and his brother Kristel. 
Between them existed a mysterious bond 
of sympathy. So was it, in a lesser de- 
gree, between Eric and me. On that 
birthday anniversary, spent in prison, 
peace for the first time fell upon my soul, 
and I slept. In my dreams my brother 
appeared to me; he did not speak to me; 
but I saw the enactment of his murder. 
I had left him in the forest to join my 
wife. He was alone. He paced to and 
fro in deep anguish. Tears streamed 
from his eyes; his heart was racked 
with woe. In this state he continued for 
a space of time which I judged to be not 
less than an hour. Then gradually he be- 
came more composed, and he knelt and 
prayed, with his face buried in his hands. 
Stealing towards him stealthily, holding a 
knife, as to-night he held a dagger, I be- 
held the monster Gabriel Carew. I saw 
him .plainly; the moon shone upon his 
face, and though he walked like a man in 
sleep, his full intent was visible in his 
eyes. I tried to scream to warn my 
brother, but my tongue clove to the roof 
of my mouth. I could not utter a sound. 
Nearer and nearer crept the monster — 
nearer and nearer, noiselessly, noiselessly ! 
Not a leaf cracked beneath his feet; all 
nature seemed to be suddenly stricken 
dumb in horror of the deed about to be 
done. To my agonized senses seconds 
were minutes, minutes hours, until the 
monster stood above the kneeling form of 
my beloved Eric. He raised the knife — 
the blade was touched with light; for a 
moment he paused to make his aim surer, 
the stroke more certain. With cruel, 
devilish force the knife descended, and 
was plunged through my Eric’s back, 
straight into his heart. He uttered no 
cry, but straightway, as the knife was 
plucked from him, fell forward on his face. 
My brother was dead! Slowly, stealthily, 
warily, the murderer stole through the 
woods, casting no look behind. A dark- 
ness rushed upon me, and my dream was 
atan end. When I awoke | knew that I 
had witnessed a faithful presentment of 
the scene, and it would need something 
more powerful than human arguments to 
convince me that I was the victim of a de- 
lusion. The natural sentiment which 
from that night forth might be supposed 
to animate me was that I might live to re- 
venge myself upon the murderer. It was 
not so with me, I lived, and live, for an- 
other purpose, with another end in view. 
Not for me to shed blood, and to stain my 
soul with sin and crime. I leave my 
cause to Heaven. Having heard thus 
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much, will you aid me, will you serve me, 
as you have promised?” 

“] will do my best, if my judgmen 
approves.” ;, 

“The end is just, and I cannot endure 
long delay. I must see Mrs, Carew— 
must! There is a matter between us 
which must be cleared up before another 
day and night have passed. Tell her that 
my errand is not one of revenge. Nota 
word of reproach shall she hear from my 
lips. I am here to claim what is mine — 
my inalienable right. She will under- 
stand if you represent it to her in my 
words. ‘Tell her she has nothing to fear 
from me, and that the faith I have in her 
will not allow me to believe that she will 
conspire to rob my life of the one joy it 
contains for me. Will you do this?” 

“T will do what you desire, in the way 
you desire.” 

“TI thank you,” he said, and the courte- 
ous, grateful motion of his head bespoke 
the gentleman. 

“ How shall I find you,” I asked, “if I 
wish to see you to-morrow ?” 

“ Leave that to me,” was his reply. “I 
shall be on the watch — and on my guard. 
Good-night.” 

“ Good-night,” I said, and I offered him 
my hand. He touched it with his, and 
saying again, “I thank you,” left me to 
myself. 

I remained in the grounds until the 
servants —who were early risers —un- 
fastened the front door. Then I entered 
the house, and made my way to the study. 
As I reached the door Mrs. Carew came 
out of her room to meet me. She placed 
her finger to her lips, and whispered, — 

“ My husband is there.” 

“Your husband!” I exclaimed in con- 
sternation, forgetting Emilius, forgetting 
everything except the papers I had found 
in the secret drawer, and which I had left 
loose upon the writing-tabie. 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Carew. “When he 
came in alone he had to pass the study on 
his way to our room. The door was open, 
and he went in. I did not dare to disturb 
him. Allis so still within that I think he 
is asleep. Tell me, dear friend — has 
anything happened outside?” 

“Nothing of the nature you dread,” I 
replied. 

“ Thank you,” she murmured. 

I opened the study door and entered, 
and sitting at the writing-table, with his 
hand upon the revelation made by his 
father, was Gabriel Carew, in a profound 
slumber. 

“He has slept thus frequently,” whis- 
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pered Mrs. Carew, who had followed me 
into the room, “ until late in the day.” 

“ Leave us together,” I said. 

She obeyed me, and I stood by Carew’s 
side and gazed at him and the papers. 
There was deep suffering on his face, 
strangely contrasted with an expression of 
resolution and content. What this por- 
tended I had yet to learn. 


From Temple Bar. 
FRENCH SOCIETY NINETY YEARS AGO. 


THE night of the 28th of July, 1794 
(toth Thermidor, An II.), was the turning- 
point of the French Revolution. ‘“ Upon 
the fall of Robespierre,” says Helen 
Maria Wiliiams, who had been a witness 
of the worst horrors of the Reign of Ter- 
ror, “the terrible spell which bound the 
land of France was broken, the shrieking 
whirlwinds, the black precipices, the bot- 
tomless gulfs suddenly vanished, and re- 
viving nature covered the wastes with 
flowers and the rocks with verdure.” 
This very poetical sentence implied that 
immediately on the execution of the lead- 
ing members of the Revolutionary Tribu- 
nal, peace and order resumed their 
supremacy, and something approaching to 
liberty was restored. In the letter in 
which this sentence appears, the writer 
describes indeed how Paris was suddenly 
converted into what she calls “a scene of 
enthusiastic pleasure.” ‘The theatres, 
the public walks, and the streets resound- 
ed,” she says, “ with the songs of rejoic- 
ing.” Unfortunately, however, there is a 
very dark reverse of this brilliant picture. 
Paris, and indeed all France, had passed 
through a social and political tempest, 
such as probably no nation had ever en- 
dured before, and tempests, as we know, 
leave behind them a heavy ground-swell 
and a shore bestrewn with wrecks. So 
it was with France. The Terror was 
over from the moment when the infamous 
Barére declared himself the enemy of his 
quondam leader, Robespierre, but the 
scent of blood was in the air and the guil- 
lotine continued to perform its functions 
with much of the old regularity. The 
sangueduct still ran with human blood, 
and the Seine was still reddened as it 
fiowed towards the sea. It is true that 
the number of the victims had diminished, 
and that there was some decency in the 
trials which sent the murderous heroes of 
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still matters of every-day occurence, and 
the victims were by no means invariably 
Jacobins. The time had been when men 
were sent to the guillotine for the crime 
of wearing “spotted or striped silk stock- 
ings ;” for being “ coxcombs ;” for exer- 
cising the profession of the law. With 
the downfall of Robespierre and his sev- 
enty-one associates in iniquity, that time 
had come to an end, but the guillotine was 
still busy. Writing on the 30th of Sep- 
tember, 1794, an English lady—a victim 
of the Revolution, for whom the once 
well-known John Gifford acted as literary 
sponsor — says :— 

It is true the Revolutionary Committees are 
diminished in numbers, the prisons are disen- 
cumbered, and a man is not liable to be ar- 
rested because a Jacobin suspects his features. 
Yet there is a wide difference between such 
toleration and freedom and security; and it is 
a circumstance not favorable to those who 
look beyond the moment, that the tyrannical 
laws which authorized all the late enormities 
are still unrepealed. The Revolutionary Tri- 
bunal continues to sentence people to death 
on pretexts as frivolous as those which were 
employed in the time of Robespierre; they 
have only the advantage of being tried more 
formally, and of forfeiting their lives upon 
proof, instead of without it, for actions that a 
strictly administered justice would not punish 
by a month’s imprisonment. 


This account of the matter has but too 
much truth in it. The fanatics of the 
Revolution were still potent, though the 
tide had turned and the storm had abated. 
Justice and humanity are said to have 
been restored on the roth Thermidor, but 
it is difficult to see much of either quality 
in the execution of a monk for “ writing 
fanatical letters and signing resolutions in 
favor of federalism”-—in other words, 
for expressing belief in a God other than 
Robespierre’s Etre Supréme and for ob- 
jecting to a system which handed over 
the government of the French nation to 
the caprice of the Paris mob. Other cru- 
elties are not wanting. A hosier helps an 
emigrant to return to Paris; a man of 
ninety years of age speaks disparagingly 
of the effects of the Revolution and com- 
plains because a hundred francs in as- 
signats will not buy as much bread as a 
silver franc of Louis XVI.; a contractor 
misappropriates half-a-dozen trusses of 
hay ; some women complain that the con- 
scription takes away the few male mem- 
bers of their families whom the wholesale 
executions and the sanguinary massacres 
of the last five years had spared; and 


the Terror to their well-merited graves. | finally a roysterer, having dined more well 
But executions for political offences were | than wisely, desecrates a tree of liberty. 
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All these heinous criminals shared the 
same fate — in the month of August, 1794, 
they were all guillotined. The slavery im- 
posed upon the nation inthe name of lib 
erty can indeed hardly be imagined. For 
no other crime than that of being the son of 
his father, the unhappy dauphin was tor- 
tured into semi-idiocy and to death, while 
his sister, Madame Royale — having been 
robbed of all her relatives — was kept un- 
til the end of 1795 in an imprisonment 
more rigorous than that which falls to the 
lot of the vilest of her sex. It was not 
only upon such illustrious victims that the 
tyranny of the fanatics of liberty pressed 
heavily. The philosophers who organized 
the Revolution discovered that the Gre- 
gorian calendar was incompatible with 
the rights of man, and accordingly in- 
vented that peculiarly pedantic system 
which makes the reading of French his- 
tory so exceedingly troublesome. It 
might have been thought that such a mat- 
ter as that would be left to work its way 
gradually amongst the people, but any- 
thing savoring of delay was repugnant to 
the inventors of this wondrous new sys- 
tem and was treated as a sign of the mys- 
terious crime of zzcivisme. Yet the new 
calendar was by no means popular. Ou- 
vriers and grisettes liked to go to the 
barrier balls on Sundays, and they con- 
tinued to do so, though the Christian fes- 
tival had been replaced by the décadi — 
that tenth day which Robespierre wanted 
to see devoted to the worship of the God- 
dess of Reason. Strangest of all was, 
however, the prohibition under the Terror 
of New Year’s greetings. It was actually 
made a crime to observe the Ist of Janu- 
ary, and at the end of 1793 and early in 
1794 the government of the day went so 
far as to open letters passing through the 
post in order to see if there were any citi- 
zens so little impregnated with the princi- 
ples of republicanism as to use the 
ancient form of expressing good-will on 
the Ist of January. It was not until Jan- 
uary, 1797, that the shopkeepers dared to 
display the bonbons and _ sweetmeats 
which immemorial custom has appropri- 
ated to New Year’s day in France. 
During the autumn of 1794, therefore, 
the shadow of the Terror still hung over 
the country. The English witness al- 
ready quoted relates how in October of 
that year she was one day standing at the 
door of a shop to which a beggar came 
to buy a slice of pumpkin. The shop- 
keeper refused to let it go for less than 


the price she had originally fixed, where- | 
upon the beggar insolently told her that | 
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The 
unhappy shopkeeper turned pale and cried 
out, “ My cévisme is beyond dispute, but 


she was gangrenée d’aristocratie. 


take the pumpkin!” The beggar’s re- 
ply was, “ Ah! now youare a good repub- 
lican!” The muttered comment of the 
shopkeeper was, “ Yes, yes, "tis a fine 
thing to be a good republican — when 
one has not bread to eat.” When the 
threat of a beggar could make an honest 
and insignificant person like this old mar- 
ket-woman tremble and turn pale, it is not 
surprising to find that for many months 
after the actual Reign of Terror was over, 
people very generally went about under a 
continual sense of apprehension. The 
Parisians of those days are said to have 
habitually worn a “ Revolutionary aspect.” 
They had been at one time the frankest 
and most vivacious people in the world 
— gay, open, cheery, and polite. The 
Terror had made them morose and suspi- 
cious. They walked with their heads bent 
on their breasts, and many of them had 
contracted a habit of looking from under 
the lids of their half-shut eyes before 
speaking, especially to strangers. The 
bolder and more reckless spirits swag- 
gered about in ultra-Revolutionary cos- 
tume: carmagnole of rough cloth, leather 
breeches, top boots, and a donnet rouge 
with a preposterously large tricolored 
cockade at the side. A few went even fur- 
ther in their desire to prove the purity of 
their republicanism. They remembered 
how the three colors were said to repre- 
sent the king, the law, and the nation ; and 
as France had ceased to have a king they 
tore out the blue ribbon and appeared with 
a cockade of redand white. Others, it may 
be gathered from Mrs. Dalrymple Elliott’s 
life, objected to the tricolor as being the an- 
cient livery of the Orleans family, whilst 
the few who accepted the explanation of 
the flag which is commonly given in En- 
glish books of reference, had every rea- 
son for avoiding the tricolor in a time of 
suspicion and danger. According to that 
explanation the blue stands for the cloak 
of St. Martin of Tours; the red for the 
oriflamme; and the white for the mo- 
narchical standard. A decoration which 
thus derived all its interest from mo- 
narchical and religious associations was 
naturally objectionable to the republican 
of the more advanced type, hence the prev- 
alence of those red and white ribbons. For 
the wearers of them, however, a strange 
retribution was preparing in the autumn of 
1794. The reaction was setting in, and 
those who had suffered by the excesses of 
the Revolution were engaged in secretly 
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preparing a list of suspected persons, not a | plause. 


few of whom suffered eventually the fate to 
which they had sent so many of their fel- 
lows. The principal qualifications for a 
place in those lists were excellent repub- 
licanism and the fact of having been at no 
time included amongst the suspected of 
the Reign of Terror, 

But the reaction was very slow in com- 
ing. The severities of Robespierre and 
his companions seem as it were to have 
stunned the nation for the time. When 
the effect of the Terror had completely 
passed away the popular indignation grew 
fiercer against the “drinkers of blood” 
who had brought such woes upon the peo- 
ple, but the outburst of fury which fol- 
lowed the debates of the 1oth Thermidor 
was succeeded by a period of very singu- 
lar quiescence. Robespierre, Couthon, 
and St. Just had been executed practically 
without trial, but the infamous Fouquier 
- Tinville — who seems to have been worthy 
to share with Bertrand Barére the charac- 
ter given by Macaulay of “approaching 
more nearly than any other personage in 
history or fiction, ancient or modern, to 
the idea of consummate and universal de- 
pravity ” — was tried slowly, deliberately, 
and with all the forms of law, while his 
colleagues were treated with similar leni- 
ency. Outside Paris the Terror lasted 
much longer. Prudhomme, himself a re- 
publican and a perfectly disinterested wit- 
ness, after describing the filthy atrocities 
perpetrated in the name of liberty in the 
provincial prisons —atrocities the very 
description of which is impossible in the 
purer atmosphere of the present day — 
explicity states that they endured for many 
months after the Committee of Public 
Safety had been deprived of its functions. 
In process of time, however, the reaction 
set in, and the nation awoke to a sense of 
the degraded character of those whose will 
had so long been supreme in the councils 
of the State. One of the earliest indica- 
tions of this popular revulsion of feeling is 
a drama, by the Citoyen Ducancel, which 
was represented for the first time at the 
Théatre de la Cité-Variétés on the 8th 
Floréal, An III. (28th April, 1795), and 
which to the surprise of its author ob- 
tained a very remarkable amount of suc- 
cess. That it should have succeeded can 
be explained only by its political truth. 
It contains a good deal that is extremely 
interesting ; but it is curiously undramatic, 
and, strange to say, there is not, from be- 
ginning to end, a word about love, lawful 
or unlawful. Yet when the play was pro- 
duced, it was received with frantic ap- 
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The audience cheered for at least 
half an hour when the curtain fell, and 
since the author did not appear in answer 
to their calls, they passed an unanimous 
vote of thanks to him for his courage and 
patriotism. 

A brief sketch of this remarkable but 
forgotten play may serve to explain how it 
came to attract so much attention, and 
also to shed some light on the state of 
society created by the Terrorists and 
brought to an end by the fall of Robes- 
pierre. Its title is “Les Aristides Mo- 
dernes, oul’Intérieur des Comités Révo- 
lutionnaires,” and its character may be 
guessed from the dramatis persone, the 
list of which may be transcribed here. 
They are :— 


ARISTIDES, formerly a swindler ; now Presi- 
dent of the Committee. 

CaTo, formerly a thievish footman, now 
member of the Committee; a great shouter 
(aboyeur). 

SCAEVOLA, a hairdresser, a Gascon; mem- 
ber of the Committee. 

Brutus, formerly a porter; member of the 
Committee. 

ToRQUATUS, chair-mender; member of the 
Committee. 

DUFOUR fére, a merchant, an honest man 
persecuted, a municipal officer, and member 
of the Committee. 

DuFoor fis, officer of the National Guard; 
persecuted. 

The Citizeness DuFourR, mother of the last 
mentioned; persecuted. 

FANCHETTS, servant of the Dufour family. 

DESCHAMPS, manservant in the same family. 

VILAIN, a hunchback, Commissioner of the 
Revolutionary Tribunal. 

A municipal officer; four members of the 
Revolutionary Committee; five gendarmes ; a 
clerk; two agents of the Committee, with pale 
faces and moustaches. The scene is the Rev- 
olutionary Committee of Dijon, 


which was the only one which dared after 
the fall of Robespierre to describe those 
of the Convention who had overthrown 
him as “ conspirators.” 


In the middle of the room [the stage direc- 
tion continues] is a large oval table, around 
which ten chairs are placed. Upon the table 
itself are ten domnets rouges, pens, ink, paper, 
etc., etc. 


Most of these characters speak a vile 
provincial dialect about as refined in its 
way as that of Sam Weller. ons, 
j’sommes, Jf avons, are common forms, and 
there are few speeches which are not inter- 
larded with strange oaths. The object of 
the author is to represent the members of 
the Committee as unmitigated scoundrels 
of the lowest rank in society, and that he 
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certainly succeeds in doing, though in a 
curiously naive way. Thus almost at the 
very opening of the drama he makes the 
members of the Committee avow that it is 
their object to ruin Dufour and his entire 
family because of their exalted character. 
Says Aristides :— 

Dufour, by reason of his virtue and his 
patriotism, enjoys such an amount of consid- 
eration that he might captivate the entire com- 
munity. His son, by his talents and his vehe- 
mence, might carry away with him all the 
sheep (moutons) of the popular society. . 
The wife is in her quarter the pattern of good 
mothers, and the example of good housewives. 


And to all this the virtuous Cato replies 
that as a natural consequence z/ faut fer- 
dre —arepublican euphemism for sending 
to the guillotine —the entire family; to 
which humane sentiment Scaevola replies 
that “the argument is unanswerable.” 
This laudable object they endeavor to at- 
tain by the simple method of stealing a 
sum of twenty thousand francs which has 
been taken from a political prisoner and 
placed in a portfolio by Dufour, their 
intention being of course the twofold one 
of profiting by the money and of ruining 
the honest man whom they hate, by throw- 
ing their crime upon his shoulders. In 
order, however, to make assurance doubly 
sure, they set to work to get up a formal 
accusation. Fortunately for their purpose 
Dufour’s servant, Deschamps, is sent on 
a message to the Committee, and a scene 
ensues which is too characteristic to be 
left untranscribed. The Committee, it 
will be remembered, are in solemn ses- 
sion. To them enters Deschamps. 


SCAEVOLA (in a harsh voice). What do you 
want, citizen? 

DeEscHAMPS. Citizen, I come to 

SCAEVOLA (with liveliness and rapt attention). 
To denounce some one, comrade? In that 
case you are welcome. Do sit down! 

DESCHAMPS. Citizen, it is not a denuncia- 
tion, but it is 

SCAEVOLA (still enraptured). Come! Come! 
Speak, Citizen Deschamps; above all things, 
very distinctly, so that we may not lose a syl- 
lable. 

DesCHAMPs. [ tell you, citizens 

Cato. One moment. Which of us three 
can write ? 











DescHAMPs. But, citizens, there is no need | 
| Dufour is a downright fanatic, who holds 
| secret meetings of priests every night to bring 


for writing about my business. 
ARISTIDES. I will undertake the writing. 
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DeEscHAmps. Citizens, I beg pardon... 
you see I 

ARISTIDES. Dufour orders you to call him 
Monsieur, doesn’t he? 

DeEscHAmps. Not at all, citizens, but 

SCAEVOLA. Little rogue. Don’t say ‘‘ No,” 
say ** Yes.” 

ARISTIDES. Peace. Listen to the minute 
of proceedings. (He reads.) ‘‘ This day, be- 
fore the Revolutionary Committee of Dijon, 
has appeared Charles Francis Deschamps, in 
the service of Citizen Dufour ig 

DescHamps. But, citizens, my name is not 
Charles Francis 

ScAEVOLA. What do you trouble yourself 
about Christian names (frénoms) for? We'll 
put Appius or Publicola, if you like. 

ARISTIDES (still reading) —‘‘ who has de- 
clared to us that the said Citizen Dufour is a 
wild conspirator, who is trying to restore the 
old order of things, requiring the citizens in 
his service to use feudal and justly proscribed 
titles.”’ 

DeEscHAmMps. But, citizens, I never said a 
word of all that. 

Cato. What? Impostor! Didn’t you say 
so only a moment ago? Do you take us for 
forgers? Remember that you are before the 
Revolutionary Committee — that is enough! 

ARISTIDES. Come, get on! 

DescHAmps. But, citizens, I came to ask 
you 

ARISTIDES. What do you mean with your 
*‘vyou’’? 

ScaEVoLa. Monsieur Dufour again, who 
won’t allow people to say thee and thou to 
him. Write, write, I say. 

ARISTIDES (writing) — ‘‘ That the said Du- 
four is a pronounced enemy of equality; that 
he regrets the distinction of orders and the 
reign of the nobility, and that he tolerates 
in his household the use of the old phrases, 
which recall the times of servitude and of 
slavery.”’ 

DeEscHAMPs. Where the devil do you get 
what you are writing from ? 

Cato. Shut up, rascal, and speak when you 
are spoken to. 

SCAEVOLA. It seems that your house stinks 
of aristocracy. 

DESCHAMPS. Not at all, citizens. 
all good patriots. 

SCAEVOLA. Yes—just as they are at Cob- 
lentz, eh? 

Cato. Look here. What does the Citi- 
zeness Dufour say about closing the churches? 

DEsCHAMPS. Citizen, she says that perhaps 
it would have been as well to maintain reli- 
gious liberty. 

ARISTIDES (writing) — ‘* That the Citizeness 

















We are 


(Ze sits down and writes while Deschamps is | about the restoration of Catholic worship.’’ 


speaking.) 


DrsCHAMPs. Citizens, I am M. Dufour’s | fractory. 


SCAEVOLA. President! add the word re- 
The addition is important. Des- 








servant. | champs, if I don’t deceive myself, that is what 
: —_—— = _— 
Cato. What does that expression signify? | your denunciation means? 
Monsieur Dufour? DescHamps. But, citizens, I say again, I 
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am very far from accusing so respectable a 
woman as my mistress. 

SCAEVOLA. Who are you calling mistress? 
Don’t you know that all citizens are equal ? 

ARISTIDES (writing) —‘* That the said Cit- 
izeness Dufour treats the brave samns-culottes 
who are in her service with all the insolence 
of the old nobility.” 


And so on until a formal act of accusa- 
tion is made out against the unhappy 
Dufour family, quite sufficient in Revolu- 
tionary days to have sent the whole of 
them to the guillotine. In the end the 
rogues are punished, and the young Du- 
four brings the welcome news of the fall of 
Robespierre. The last act shows the three 
members of the Revolutionary Committee 
in possession not merely of the money 
which they had taken in order to accuse 
Dufour of the theft, but of jewellery which 
they had stolen from his house when they 
went to seal it up “in the name of the 
law.” The last scene deserves reproduc- 
tion. Al] the characters are present, with 
the addition of a municipal officer, who 
says to the five gendarmes whom he 
brings in with him : — 

Gendarmes, seize those rascals, and take 
them, donnets rouges and all, to the prison, 
where we will join you. Make them go on 
foot, in the midst of the just imprecations of 
the people—a community whom they have 
deluged with blood and covered with brigand- 
age, until the dagger of the law shall have 
purged the earth of them. 

(The five members of the Committee in 
consternation, and with downcast eyes, 
slowly take the stage, each in the cus- 
tody of a gendarme. They pass in re- 
view before the other personages, Des- 
champs and Fanchette saluting them 
with derisive gestures.) 

Then comes what is technically called 
the “tag,” spoken by the municipal offi- 
cer:— 

Generous Dufour! the reign of the brigands 
is annihilated; justice and humanity replace 
them. Forget the persecutions to which your 
interesting family has nearly fallen victim. 
Employ the courage which enabled you to 
brave death in pursuing to utter destruction 
the vampires who have devastated our coun- 
try; and posterity, whilst weeping over the 
ashes of so many innocent citizens, will bless 
their avengers. (Cwurtain.) 


That so essentially undramatic a piece 
should have been represented at all is 
significant. Still more remarkable is it to 
find, on the authority of M. Louis Moland, 
that it was played for upwards of a hun- 
dred consecutive nights in Paris, was not 
less successful in the provinces, and was 
only withdrawn in deference to the author- 








ities towards the end of the year III. of 
the republic—z.¢e, about August, 1795. 
The reason for this success was, however, 
simple enough. It was won by the truth 
of the representation to the facts, which 
were still fresh in the minds of all French- 
men. When Madame Dufour’s maid goes 
to ask for a passport for Bourges —the 
Oxford of France —the sapient Commit- 
tee ask in their delectable jargon, “ C’est- 
il pat une ville de la Belgique?” When 
it is necessary that something should be 
read, one of them confesses to his neigh- 
bor that “he is still in the alphabet, and 
you know how difficult it is to learn to 
read.” Sayings like these on the stage 
recalled to the audience the state of things 
from which they had just escaped—a 
végime under which ignorance seems to 
have been the best passport to office and 
its emoluments. We hear, for example, 
of prison commissioners who, finding a 
poor suspect with a book in his hand, 
ask what he is reading. “It is Mon- 
taigne,” he replies ; to which they answer, 


“ Oh, if it is ‘of the Montagne,’ bravo!” . 


Again we are reminded of the ardent re- 
publican who, being brought before the 
Commune of Paris, replied to his accus- 
ers, “* What! accuse me of ¢ucivisse (inci- 
visme)— accuse me! who have voted for 
the republic nudle (une) et indivisible 2? — 
me, who have brought forward a resolution 
against the thirty-two members of the 
Committee of Twelve?” Or, again, we 
hear of the citizen who is asked his politi- 
cal faith, “Are you Feuillant (anti-Jaco- 
bin), royalist, aristocrat, or federalist? ” 
and who replies, “ No! no! citizen. I am 
a knife-grinder.” Or, finally, we may re- 
call the story of that intelligent voter who, 
being asked whether he gave his ballot for 
Raffet or for Henriot, replied that he 
“voted for the ballot.” These men had 
been very real persons, and the nation 
was still smarting under the enormous and 
irresponsible power which they had exer- 
cised. 

In society the feeling which this drama 
exhibits was singularly reflected. The 
fall of the Jacobins had brought about a 
reaction in manners as well as in politics ; 
under the Directory every effort was made 
to restore something approaching refine- 
ment in the habits of society. Unfortu- 
nately the old aristocracy had, almost 
without exception, been murdered or 
driven into exile, and those who remained 
in France after the eventful five years 
1789-94 were almost exclusively of the 
lower classes. They revelled in fine 
dresses and in luxury of all kinds, but it 
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was with the air of servants who had put 
on their masters’ clothes. Tom Errand 
was forever figuring in Clincher’s clothes. 
Under the Terror, the official dress of the 
officers of the republic had been remark- 
able for its sordid and vulgar character — 
a red nightcap, such as was worn by por- 
ters and laborers; a sleeved waistcoat of 
coarse cloth; leather breeches and brown- 
topped boots, made up the costume of 
the Revolutionary Tribunal. Two things 
ought to be added. One is that the “ furi- 
ous sectaries,” as the “ Hymne des bons 
Frangais ” described the Terrorists, were 
men who habitually ignored the use of 
soap and water, and the other that they 
constantly, and even on the most serious 
occasions, indulged in the practice of 
smoking tobacco. With the Directory a 
fresh change took place. Official cos- 
tumes, as splendid as any worn under the 
monarchy, were devised for the members 
of the government, and even the Council 
of the Ancients, and the Council of the 
Five Hundred, on state occasions wore 
plumed hats and flowing cloaks, white 
breeches, and silk stockings. A curious 
print by Duplessis-Berteaux, in the Mar- 
tin collection at the British Museum, 
shows the Directory in solemn session in 
this sumptuous apparel at as early a date 
as 30 Brumaire, An III. (22nd of Novem- 
ber, 1795). 

The example thus set by the governing 
class was followed universally, and the 
period immediately following the Terror 
was one of almost unbridled luxury in 
dress and in living, in spite of the scarcity 
which naturally resulted from the practical 
suspension of production, and from the 
position of political isolation which was 
occupied by France. Especially was this 
the case in dress. With that pedantry 
which marks so singularly every step of 
the French Revolution, it began with a 
mania for the antique. Every woman 
must needs assume the costume of an 
ancient Greek or Roman, as a symbol of 
revolt against the old réyime. The men 
followed the fashion, and though they 
could not literally become sans-culottes, 
they made vigorous efforts in that direc- 
tion. The Brutus wig, the coiffure @ da 
Titus and @ /a Caracaila, date from this 
period. The dress of the women during 
the winter of 1794-5 became curiously in- 
decent. They were classic in the extreme. 
Only muslin or linen was worn, and as 
little was put on as possible. 
were often not worn, and women who 
had pretty feet assumed classical sandals, 
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Others put on stockings, but wore jewelled 
garters, which were exposed to view by 
every movement. Mercier in his “ Tableau 
de Paris ” speaks of women “ serrées dans 
une culotte de soie rose d’une applique 
rigoureuse, sous une chemise de linon 
clair, donnant a voir leurs jambes et les 
cuisses embrassées par des cercles dia- 
mantés ;””» and Madame Recamier habitu- 
ally wore a scanty white costume much 
resembling a woman’s under-garment. 

In the “ Book of Costume by a Lady of 
Rank,” the following quotation is given 
from some unnamed French source — pre- 
sumably Madame Junot: — 

A simple piece of linen slightly laced be- 
fore, while it leaves the waist uncompressed, 
serves all the purpose of a corset. If a robe 
is worn which is not open in front, petticoats 
are altogether dispensed with, the cambric 
chemise having the semblance of one from its 
skirt being trimmed with lace. When attired 
for a ball, those who dance commonly put on 
a tunic, and then a petticoat becomes a matter 
of necessity rather than of choice. Pockets, 
being deemed an encumbrance, are not worn; 
what money is required is carried in a small 
purse, which is concealed in the centre of the 
bosom. This is also occasionally the recep- 
tacle of a small gold watch or other trinket, 
which is suspended to the neck by a collar of 
hair decorated with various ornaments. In 
dancing, the fan is introduced into the zone 
or girdle. 


So far was this mania for undressing the 
female form pushed by the devotees of 
fashion, that in October, 1798 — the sixth 
year during which it had prevailed —a 
certain Dr. Deseperts declared that 
“more young girls had died since the 
system of gauzed nudity had prevailed 
than in the previous forty years.” It is 
impossible without going into too much 
detail to describe the lengths to which 
this absurd fashion was carried, but by the 
summer of the year V. of the republic 
(1797) it reached its height. Ona certain 
adécadi of that season, three ladies exhib- 
ited themselves in the Champs Elysées 
with nothing on beyond a /fourreau of 
gauze, and accompanied by a friend who 
was naked to the waist. The mob hissed 
the party, and from that time forward 
something resembling decency prevailed, 
though it was many years before the clas- 
sic mania died out. 

With the men the fashion was alto- 
gether different. Whilst the women were 
trying to make themselves into living 
likenesses of the Muses and the Graces of 
antiquity, the men modelled themselves 
upon Hercules. Fora time young France 


and adorned their toes with golaen rings. | took vigorously to athletics — foot-racing, 
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horse -racing, gymnastics, and boxing. 
Whilst that fashion endured, the dress of 
the early days of the Revolution continued 
to be worn; but as milder manners pre- 
vailed the muscadins and incroyables 
gained an oe That was the 
time when men swathed their necks in 
monstrous scarves of muslin, which, to be 
in the fashion, must be high enough to 
reach the lower lip. A fitting accompani- 
ment to this garment was the coat of bot- 
tle-green cloth, garnished with mother-of- 
pearl buttons, and cut with a collar so 
high as almost to prevent the wearer from 
putting on his hat. Nor were the other 
garments of the day more graceful. Boots 
were universally worn on all occasions, 
the fashion having been introduced by the 
generals of the republic, with breeches 
generally buttoned at the knee, but some- 
times intentionally left unfastened. “ Thus 
disguised,” says the author of the “ Cancan 
Dramatique,” with their faces falling into 
their waistcoat pockets, with their chins 
falling into their cravats, and their 
breeches falling about their calves, “ the 
young men of the Directory paraded the 
streets.” When to these ugly garments a 
knotty cudgel, and a pair of spectacles 
perched on the nose, were added, the cos- 
tume of an éucroyable of 1797 was com- 
plete. Of late years attempts have been 
made by artists to throw an air of pic- 
turesque beauty over those remarkable 
and tasteless costumes, but there is no 
question of their innate and irreclaimable 
ugliness. A picture by C. Vernet is in 
existence which has been engraved by 
Sansom, and which gives with unrelenting 
fidelity the coarse vulgarity of the dress of 
les incroyables. 

Affectations of this kind were naturally 
followed by affectations of speech, but it 
is worthy of remark that whilst the affec- 
tations of the dress were all in the direc- 
tion of roughness and violence, those of 
speech were all of an effeminate kind. 
The zucroyable spoke in a lisping yet 
shrill voice, and made a point of leav- 
ing out the letter 7 The letter d fol- 
lowed, and the dandy who swore by his 


paole, complimented ma-ame on the 
sarmes of her visaze anzéligue. This 
infantine dialect did not last long. The 


year 1796 was the year of Bonaparte’s 
Italian campaigns, and of a consequent 
enormous waste of human life. More men 
were wanted, and in March a strange spec- 
tacle was seen. The conscription had 
taken off a goodly proportion of the youth 
of Paris; now by the order of the Direc- 
tory a fresh descent was to be made. 
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The balls which have been mentioned 
were suddenly invaded by the officers of 
the law. In the midst of a country dance 
the music was suddenly stopped, the 
ladies were thrust on one side —not too 
courteously, we may be sure, for the offi- 
cial Frenchman is hardly more polite than 
the official Prussian — and the men were 
brought forward for examination. The 
decree was inflexible; there was no 
escape, and all who were fit for service 
were at once sent to the front. It is 
worthy of note that the historian who re- 
lates this event adds, “Les danseuses dé- 
livrées, on danse comme devant.” 

But the entire attention of the French 
nation was not taken up with frivolities of 
this kind, though in view of existing cir- 
cumstances they appear to have occupied 
an extraordinary and most disproportion- 
ate place in the daily life of the people. 
The religious reaction became at an early 
date one of the most important factors of 
French life. Ithas been remarked more 
than once that the Revolution was prima- 
rily the result of the fierce insurrection of 
the nation against the privileged orders, 
and secondarily of the revolt of the philo- 
sophical section of the people against the 
pretensions of a Church which had con- 
fessedly failed as the guardian of morality. 
To the former side was due that fantastic 
turn of the wheel of fortune which sent 
into exile all that was noble or beautiful 
or well-born in the country, and which en- 
trusted the government to the mob, under 
the leadership of men who could hold 
their own only by pandering to the worst 
passions of the lowest class. The revolt 
against the Church developed itself after 
another fashion, and the prevailing prin- 
ciple became one of rebellion against re- 
ligious restraints of every kind. At first 
the sanction of the clergy was sought for 
the principles of the Revolution, and the 
world was treated with the miserable per- 
formances of the “ Constitutional priests,” 
with the wretched Gobel at their head. 
Then came something worse. The 
churches were wilfully and of malice 
aforethought desecrated in a fashion so 
vile as to be indescribable. The crosses 
were broken from the gables, and in the 
places which they had occupied were to 
be seen the effigies of pikes surmounted 
with caps of liberty. And although —in 
deference to the axiom of Voltaire, that 
“if there were no God it would be neces- 
sary to create one ” — the doors bore the 
inscription, ‘Le peuple frangais croit & 
l’immortalité de l’ame et a l’existence de 
1Etre Supréme,” the orgies of which these 
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edifices were the scene during the preva- 
lence of the republican mania gave the 
most effectual negation even to this 
shadow of a creed. What was more, all 
the churches — like the houses of the no- 
bility and of the wealthier classes gener- 
ally —having been confiscated by the 
State, became “national property.” In 
the period of general scarcity and distress 
which followed the Terror, they were con- 
sequently put up for sale by auction, or 
were let for storing wine or other mer- 
chandise. The Sainte Chapelle — one of 
the most exquisite relics of the Middle 
Ages which Paris possesses — was 
stripped of its light and airy /léche, de- 
spoiled of its many ornaments, and turned 
into a storehouse for legal records. No- 
tre Dame still stood, but as the Goddess of 
Reason was the only deity tolerated under 
the rule of republican philosophy, it was 
nolonger achurch. Under the Terror it 
had been turned into a brothel; under the 
Directory, nave and choir were filled with 
barrels of wine. 

Even before the Terror came to an end, 
however, signs of reaction were visible. 
The miserable Gobel found his blasphe- 
mies insufficient to keep his head on his 
shoulders, and although for a time it 
seemed as though all religion was to be 
replaced by the fantastic fancies of the re- 
publican philosophy, it speedily became 
evident that the fanaticism of unbelief 
was by no means satisfactory to the peo- 
ple at large. it was in the last days of 
the dreadful year which ended in the mid- 
dle of 1794, that the worse than heathen 
inscription, which declared death to be but 
an eternal sleep, was removed from the 
entrances to the cemeteries, to be replaced 
by the patronizing assurance that “the 
French people believed in the immortalit 
of the soul and in a Supreme Being.” 
Even the feast of reason, that filthy bur- 
lesque of all that good men hold in rev- 
erence, was a sign of the craving for 
communion with the unseen world which 
is natural to humanity. But that craving 
was not to be gratified for some time to 
come. The early days of the Directory 
were signalized by an astonishing amount 
of superstition. Reason having expelled 
such religion as remained in the corrupted 
Gallican Church from the minds of men, 
its place was occupied by something a 
ag deal more repugnant to right reason 
than even the superstitions of the unedu- 
cated. They had at least a basis of good 
intention, and they aimed assuredly at 
purity and right. But the superstitions 
of the age of reason were base and vul- 
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gar, and even immoral. It may be con- 
trary to all the principles of philosophy to 
believe in the creeds of the Church, and 
to accept her teaching with respect to 
matters beyond the cognisance of the 
senses, but it could not be wiser or nobler 
to trust to the predictions of fortune-tell- 
ers and conjurors ; it might be absurd and 
irrational to dread the approach of the 
Day of Judgment, but they were as- 
suredly not wiser who went into a panic 
of terror over the supposed prediction of 
Lalande that the world was about to be 
destroyed by one of two comets which 
were then engaged in a celestial race for 
precedence in the work. Nor, finally, is it 
possible to entertain a very high opinion 
of the intellect of those who, having con- 
temptuously thrown aside the beliefs of 
their fathers, were content to pin their 
faith to philtres, charms, and magic po- 
tions. 

Gradually under the Directory France 
returned to some semblance of religion. 
By the fifth year of the republic (1797) 
the clergy began to reappear in the streets, 
and pyrrhonism and atheism to go out of 
fashion. Some of the Constitutional 
priests thought it as well formally to re- 
tract their oaths; while others set them- 
selves to refute the philosophy of 
D’Holbach, Rousseau, and St. Lambert. 
The people flocked back to the churches 
as fast as they could be reopened and 
purged from their desecration, so that at 
one church the congregation at high mass 
stretched half-way across the road. Once 
more the re/igieuses began to appear in 
their accustomed dress, and signs were not 
wanting that education would revert to 
those who had had a monopoly of it up to 
1789. The prospectuses of schoolmasters 
no longer announced that little children 
would be taught to read from the “ Decla- 
ration of the Rights of Man,” and from 
the “* Republican Constitution,” but spoke 
only of “ inspiring in the minds of children 
those sentiments of probity and of honor 
based upon religion, which are the onl 
unimpeachable foundation of morality.” 
The tide had turned, but there were abun- 
dant evidences that the philosophers would 
not allow themselves to be driven from 
their strongholds without astruggle. The 
bishops might consecrate, as they did, five 
hundred priests in a single year, and the 
clerical party might imagine that they 
were to be replaced in a position of su- 
premacy, or something akin to it; but the 
philosophers were not likely to abandon 
the position they had gained at so heavy 
a cost. Lalande, the astronomer, organ- 
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ized a society, satirized with sufficient 
bitterness in Canning’s “ Anti-Jacobin,” 
“the Society of Men without a God.” 
Their object of worship was virtue ; their 
Bible, a record of the works of good men; 
and their code, creed, or formula of admit- 
tance, a promise and undertaking “ to fight 
without cessation, but with the weapons 
of reason alone, against the grand and 
fatal error of believing in God.’ 

As, however, the’ Revolution, even be- 
fore it was devoured of its own children, 
had solemnly decreed the existence of a 
Supreme Being, a religion of some kind 
became a necessity of State, and, if the 
subject were not so serious, the strug- 
gles of the philosophical party in this di- 
rection would be exceedingly amusing. 
One member of the Council of Five Hun- 
dred discovered that France possessed a 
religion without being aware of the fact. 
“We have,” said Leclerc, in a speech 
which was thought important enough to 
be reproduced in the form of a pamphlet: 

We have a civil religion with its faith, prac- 
tice, and priests. Its faith is the existence 
of a God, recognized by the declaration of the 
rights of man; its practice will be the civil 
institutions when they shall have been settled 
in a worthy and practical way; its priests are 
the officers of the State. 

All the acts which once required a re- 
ligious sanction were to be performed un- 
der the sanction of the officers of the 
State, and when so performed were to have 
in the eye of the lawa sacramental valid- 
ity. It is hardly surprising that this 
scheme should have fallen to the ground 
after a single day’s debate. Pure deism 
must, however, have its cultus, and that 
was afforded by the new sect of Théo- 
philanthropes, a society founded in 1790, 
by Lareveilligre-Lepeaux, with the assist- 
ance of a brother of Haiiy the geologist, 
and suppressed in 1801, after having ob- 
tained possession for the time of many 
of the desecrated ecclesiastical fabrics. 
There is something almost touching in 
the simple-mindedness of these enthusi- 
asts of unbelief. They saw that the world 
in which they lived was out of joint, and 
they fancied that they could set it right 
by invoking the Unknown God in a canti- 
cle of eight-and-twenty lines, by putting 
flowers and fruits of the season upon the 
altars of their churches, and by florid 
orations delivered by middle-aged gentle- 
men in “tunique bleu céleste dans une 
chaire & draperie aurore.” There was a 
species of universality about the theory 
of this new religion which was found very 
Captivating to the minds of those who had 
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been nursed in the philosophy of the 
eighteenth century. The Théophilan- 
thropes recognized the quasi-inspiration 
of all good men, from Confucius and the 
Seven Sages down to Jean-Jacques Rous- 
seau, and apparently paid equal honors to 
all of them. Walker, whose ‘ Geogra- 
phy ” was known to most men of the 
present generation in their school-days, 
translated and published a “ Manual of 
the Théophilanthropes as Adorers of God 
and Friends of Men,” which ran through 
two editions, and which might safely pass 
for a manual of respectable deism. The 
one dogma of the Théophilanthropes is, 
“ Worship God, cherish your kind, render 


yourselves useful to the country,” every- 
thing else is mere fringe. Some of it is, 
however, of an amusing aiveté. Thus, 


for example, under the head of “ Marriage 
of the Théophilanthropes,” we have the 
following : — 


The espoused couple, after having fulfilled 
the forinalities prescribed by the laws of the 
country, present themselves at the religious 
assembly of the family, or the abode of the 
bride. After the celebration of worship, they 
appear by the altar, they are tied together 
with ribbons or garlands of flowers, the two 
extremities of which are supported on each 
side of the espoused couple by their parents 
or relations. 

Le Chef de Famille to the Bridegroom. You 
have taken N. for your wife? 

Bridegroom. Yes. 

To the Bride. You have taken N. for your 
husband ? 

Bride. Yes. 


The stage direction which follows is de- 
lightful in its simplicity. “To these 
formalities may be added the presentation 
of the ring from the bridegroom to the 
bride, the medal of union given by the 
bridegroom to the bride, or other ceremo- 
nies of that kind according to the usages 
of the country.” It is worthy of observa- 
tion that just about half a century after 
this sect had been forcibly suppressed in 
France, the English Leigh Hunt in alittle 
volume which is now very scarce, and 
which had for title “ The Religion of the 
Heart,” made a serious attempt to revive 
its doctrines, though without expressly 
mentioning the name of the sect from 
which he obviously derived them. 

All these matters were, however, of 
minor importance compared with the 
crushing poverty which fell upon France 
during and after the Reign of Terror. 
For months and even years after the de- 
cisive night which witnessed the downfall 
of Robespierre, Paris remained a wrecked 
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and desolated city. A foreign army might 
have besieged it without effecting so utter 
a destruction as that which befell it at the 
hands of its own children. Whole quar- 
ters were in ruins; the state of the streets 
everywhere was sickening, with heaps of 
mud and filth at every corner, and with 
strayed dogs and pigs rooting in the gar- 
bage thrown from the houses. The hotels 
of the aristocracy had been converted into 
nests of lodging-houses or into workshops 
and factories on a small scale, and had 
(like the churches) become “national 
property,” which the State in its dire 
necessity now sought tosell. Onallsides 
consequently were to be seen announce- 
ments of auction of houses, churches, and 
every kind of immovable property, side 
by side with advertisements of similar 
sales of furniture, works of art, curiosi- 
ties, the contents of libraries and ward- 
robes once belonging to aristocrats who 
had fallen beneath the murderous knife of 
the guillotine, or who in England or the 
United States were dragging out a weary 
existence supported partly by charity and 
partly by the exercise, as a matter of in- 
dustry, of the arts which had once been 
their diversion. Nor was this all. In 
their insane rage against the upper classes, 
the sovereign people had destroyed every- 
thing that was associated with the names 
of kings or nobles. That the names of 
the streets should be altered was a matter 
of course, but the mob had gone further. 
One of the first of their brilliant exploits 
had been to hack down the beautifully 
sculptured achievements of arms which 
decorated the hotels of the “noble fau- 
bourg.” Then public buildings were 
destroyed. In the early days of the Rev- 
olution the mob had stopped everybody 


’ 





passing over the Pont Neuf, and com- |} 
pelled him to salute the statue of the | Things had been bad enough under the 


“good king Henri IV.” When they had 
discovered that the very name of king was 
hateful, the statue was torn down and 
sent to the foundry to be cast into cannon. 
The beautiful and quaint fountain which 
had stood on the same bridge for two 
hundred years had been despoiled of its 
carillon of bells, and of the group in gilded 
lead of Christ and the woman of Sama- 
ria. The building itself, being “ nation- 
al property,” was leased to a /émonadier. 
At the Tuileries a fine sculptured group 
of the Renaissance period, representing 
Prudence embracing Justice, had been 
smashed, and the ancient bell in the tower 
above carried off to the foundry. Every- 
where the same ruin and desolation were 
visible. The philosophers — the pedants 
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and doctrinaires who were mainly respon- 
sible for the Revolution — had done little 
if anything in the interests of science, save 
indeed sending the menagerie from Ver- 
sailles to the Jardin des Plantes. Else- 
where they had wrought only ruin. At 
the Observatory the disused instruments 
lay neglected in the dust; the Sorbonne 
—“the nursing mother of science and 
the Vatican of letters’”»— was unroofed 
and desolate, and the affiliated colleges of 
Cluny, Sens, Lemoine, d’Harcourt, and 
Sainte-Barbe were either unoccupied or 
turned into factories and workshops. 
Finally, to add to the generally poverty- 
stricken and desolate appearance of the 
city, the walls were covered with a perfect 
eruption of posting-bills. Beffroy de 
Reigny in his curious “ Dictionnaire Néo- 
logique des Hommes et des Choses,” re- 
lating to the Revolution, has a long article 
on these advertisements. By his account 
the number was so great as to cause a 
perfect paper-famine. After speaking of 
the thousands of bills to be seen, he goes 
on to say that “all the inculpated Ter- 
rorists stuck up some justification or 
other; every man who wanted anything 
of another posted up a libel, which in its 
turn was effaced on the morrow by an- 
other poster in reply.” Orders were 
given for the suppression of this abuse in 
the spring of 1794, but it was found impos- 
sible to carry them out, and the nuisance 
was intensified by the ordinance of March, 
1793, which required the occupier of every 
house to place upon the door a paper con- 
taining the Jréxoms and surnames, age, 
quality (é.¢., whether married or single), 
and profession of every person in the 
house. 

Meanwhile the nation was, as a matter 
of fact, as poor as it appeared to be. 


monarchy, with its inordinate civil list 
and with the extravagant expenses of the 
harem of Louis XV., but the burdens of 
the people were multiplied tenfold when 
the republican dream was realized and 
when paper had replaced the old specie 
currency. The new government was Car- 
ried on upon a foundation of assignats, 
and the natural result was that these mort- 
gage bonds on the landed property of the 
State were depreciated from the first. 
The extent of that depreciation is hardly 
appreciated in these days, but some idea 
may be formed from certain extracts given 
by MM. de Goncourt from a note-book 
kept by one of their family in 1796. This 
unhappy ventier put down a day’s ex- 
penses at 41,300 livres — the items being: 
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“18.650 for coat, blouse, vest, and 
breeches; 1,500, stockings; 2,700, for a 
hat; 3,000, boots; 600, cab and dinner; 
12,000 for a watch ; 50, coffee and liqueur ; 
and 2,800, paper, ink, wax, and light. 
And,” these authors go on, — 


from whom were these absurd prices de- 
manded? From stockholders ruined by the 
forced and voluntary loans of the Terror; 
from stockholders upon whom the Revolution 
decrees that the burden of the taxation, even 
to a fifth of their income, shall fall, in addition 
to the duties required at the barriers (oc¢roz), 
to the taxes upon doors, windows, and chim- 
neys, and to the taxes upon carriages and 
horses. 

The country was in fact bankrupt; the 
public credit was ruined, and though the 
time was a favorable one for stockjobbers 
and gamblers, honest commerce was par- 
alyzed and production was almost at a 
standstill. All things were, in a word, 
preparing for a fresh revolution, The 
hour and the man alone were wanting, and 
it was not until Bonaparte came to the help 
of the bewildered government with his 
“ whiff of grapeshot” that either the one 
or the other was found. 

Whilst waiting for that fortunate mo- 
ment, some branches of commerce flour- 
ished. Whatever happened, people must 
eat and drink; and accordingly even un- 
der the Terror the hotels and restaurants 
and cafés increased in number. Those 
who eat and drink require amusement, 
those who live in constant fear demand 
distraction. The result was seen in the 
multiplication of gambling-houses, in the 
additions to the number of the theatres, 
and in the overflowing of the debaucheries 
of the Palais Royal into the neighboring 
streets. But above all things the Paris- 
ians danced. No sooner had the shadow 
of the Terror been lifted than the gaiety 
of the people — that gaiety which had so 
often dissolved itself in unimagined hor- 
rors —found vent once more. They for- 
got the guillotine; they did not care to 
penetrate the dark and troubled future; 
they lived for the moment and consoled 
themselves for the loss of those who had 
been dearest to them with the dance. 
Even bals de victime were organized, en- 
trance to which could be obtained only by 
those who had lost some near relation. 
To quote once more from MM.de Gon- 
court : — 


There was dancing upon tears; there was 
dancing in deep mourning. The sons and 
the daughters of those who had been guillo- 
tined danced together, and those great griefs 
which should have been immortal skip about 
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ata fiddler’s bidding. Thesmiling Artemisias 
move with grace; the orphaned youths and 
maidens entwine their arms for the waltz and 
for the zephyr. As an eyewitness relates— 
and he is Punchinello — ‘I saw a fine young 
man, and this fine young man said to me, 
‘Ah, Punchinello, they have killed my fa- 
ther!’ ‘They have killed your father?’ and 
I pulled my handkerchief out of my pocket, 
but he began to dance. 


Zigue, zague, don don, 
Un pas de rigaudon.”’ 





From The Cornhill Magazine. 
OLIVE’S LOVER. 


THERE is a short story told by Gold- 
smith of a man who lived a double life, 
adding to his more material existence a 
second, and so far as he was concerned 
equally real, existence in dreamland. 
Unlike the visions of others, his dreams 
followed one another in well-continued 
series, till he only woke to eat, drink, and 
loiter away a few harsh hours on earth 
before plunging once again into the scenes 
of his ideal life. He loved, wooed, afd 
that successfully, the fair lady of his 
dreams. They lived together in happi- 
ness till an untoward fate snatched her 
from him, and he remained alone and 
widowed. Under such circumstances as 
these, his lot became too hard to bear. 
When awake he was unmarried and 
lonely; when asleep, desolate and a wid- 
ower. Gradually his strength failed him ; 
and though he still continued to alternate 
between one life and the other, the mel- 
ancholy which filled his sleeping hours 
pressed upon him with such a heaviness 
that one morning when they came to 
waken him he was found dead. One mys- 
tery, of course, history cannot solve. Did 
he die in his dream, or did he cease dream- 
ing? But without waiting for an answer 
to such a question, we may lay the moral 
to heart, and remember not to lie on our 
backs when we go tobed. Thus much by 
prelude. 

It was in the suburbs of one of our 
large northern towns that the family lived 
which provides the heroine of this story. 
Wandering up from the noisy highway 
there ran a quiet lane, shaded to gloom 
with high trees, which hid the houses from 
the passers-by. One of these houses was 
the residence of a-doctor with a large 
family, and still better, with a large prac- 
tice. Many as the children were in num- 
ber, the real centre of the household was 
fixed in the person of the second daughter, 
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Olive. Her sisters, indeed, were good 
enough and pretty enough to serve as 
attraction for many a lawn-tennis party, 
but she seemed to stand apart from them 
rather by a certain indefinable charm of 
manner and power of social sympathy than 
by reason of any peculiar gift of beauty. 
To such she could scarcely lay claim, and 
though not deficient in intelligence, she 
gained no reputation asa wit, while she 
failed in most of the little practical enter- 
prises which she undertook. Yet despite, 
and, perhaps, almost in consequence of, 
these deficiencies, she continued to rule 
her sisters and parents, and so to madden 
the hearts of all the youth of the suburb 
that they went in their multitudes to all 
the places where she played tennis, and 
expended their hard-earned money in 
bouquets when the neighborhood ventured 
on its somewhat miniature balls. Yet, 
notwithstanding all this, she, at least, re- 
mained heart-whole and free. So often 
had she to exercise her prerogative of 
rejection that it seemed hardly possible 
that she would ever be able to fly in the 
face of habit by answering a suitor in the 
affirmative. 

For some time before the beginning of 
our story there had been little of note in 
the annals of the family. One sister had 
been married and another become en- 
gaged, but Olive lived on, contented and 
happy, oftenest, indeed, quietly at home, 
but sometimes making short rounds of 
visits among friends. 

On her return from one of these short 
tours of courtesy her manner seemed as 
though it had undergone a change. The 
old quiet was superseded by a fitful rest- 
lessness ; and though she still was lively 
at times, she loved best to seek out quaint 
paths in the surrounding country, where 
she might wander unobserved and unhur- 
ried. She would come in from her ram- 
bles flushed and bright, and then would 
join gaily in the outbursts of mirth so 
common in alarge family. But the cause 
of the change was soon revealed. One 
morning she had wandered into the lane 
before breakfast, and when she came back 
she had brought the usual budget of let- 
ters, which she had taken from the post- 
man at the gate. There was one which 
she had hidden in her pocket, only to 
rest there for a time, since no sooner was 
the meal over than she darted off to read 
it in private, but shortly afterwards re- 
turned to her mother with her version of 
the old, old story. 


It ran in this wise. While staying at 
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young man, a barrister. They had fallen 
in love, but he, as he had no means of his 
own, had striven, apparently with success, 
to conceal his feelings ; and so they had 
parted without any understanding, and 
indeed, according to her, without any 
knowledge of their mutual attachment. 
But now a change had come in his for- 
tunes. A distant relative had died in New 
Zealand, leaving him heir to his sheep 
farm, which report had exalted to a most 
fabulous value; yet even after every 
method of discount had been exhausted, 
there still remained enough to make hima 
very wealthy man. No sooner did he re- 
ceive the news than he wrote a_ hasty 
letter to Olive, in which he besought her 
to be his wife. He would, indeed, have 
come down to the north himself, but the 
condition in which the estate was left 
made it necessary for him to take a short 
trip out, while the necessity of settling his 
affairs and making a few preparations ren- 
dered the few hours still remaining before 
the departure of the overland mail far too 
short to allow of his absence. It was a 
fine, manly letter, and the few words that 
accompanied it addressed to the parents 
made them hesitate in their resolve to 
refuse, or postpone, their consent till he 
could ask it in person. Thus it was that 
on the eve of his departure he received a 
letter which gave him the answer he 
wished. 

Thenceforth he was swept on in his prep- 
arations by a hurricane of joy, and yet, 
being prudent and a barrister, unburdened 
by too many briefs, he cultivated an ac- 
quaintance with a solicitor and made his 
will. This, at least, he told her, and the 
reason which he assigned was hardly such 
as to ease a fond heart, for he wrote that 
he wished to leave her everything he had, 
in case an accident of some kind should 
overtake him. But love was not much 
damped by such forebodings, and Olive 
seemed content with the written vows of 
ardent love, though the ocean widened 
between her and her receding lover. 

But now her very life was transformed. 
She would sit for ones reading over the 
few letters she had had time to receive, or 
talking with her friends of the days when 
she knew him, but did not know that he 
loved her, while oftenest of all she loved 
to calculate when he would return and 
where he might be. Indeed, the one great 
question which exercised the whole family 
was, when could Henry be back? It is 
not necessary to add that she was ever on 
the lookout for the postman, and her 


Swansea with some friends she had met a| father laughed again and again at the new- 
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born punctuality of her habits, and at the 
sanctity which attached to letters, which 
she always received with her own hands. 
Her devotion in this respect was almost 
ludicrous, and fortunately it was well re- 
warded, while she herself was encouraged 
in her new habit of early rising by the 
coincidence that on the one or two occa- 
sions when ske was late, no letters came 
by the mail. 

Time flew by and her lover’s approach 
was expected. She had received news of 
the vessel by which he intended to return, 
and as this letter was posted only just in 
advance, his arrival was reasonably ex- 
pected in a few days. But the vessel 
which was to have brought him, only 
brought a letter in which he explained the 
cause of his unfortunate detention. The 
agent whom he had confirmed in the man- 
agement of the property, owing to the 
failure of a company in which he was con- 
cerned, had been obliged to quit the coun- 
try, and Henry Brinton (such was _ his 
name) overtaken by the news at Sydney, 
had been forced to quit the vessel and re- 
turn once more to New Zealand. But 
shortly afterwards another letter an- 
nounced that he was once more on his 
way home, and this time he asked that, as 
he had been so delayed, the marriage 
might take place the week after his return. 
Of course there were many objections, 
but, equally of course, these objections 
were overruled, and the day of the cere- 
mony was fixed on the Wednesday after 
the arrival of the traveller. 

Unfortunately the chapter of accidents 
was only at its beginning. As they speed- 
ily found, the marriage was not to take 
place when arranged, for another letter 
told Olive how Mr. Brinton had been at- 
tacked by fever in the Red Sea, and of the 
desperate extremity to which he was 
brought. At the bottom of this letter, 
written in a strange hand, there was a 
faint pencil scrawl in which the lover him- 
self had tried to send his own brief mes- 
sage of affection, despite the weakness 
which scarcely allowed his fingers to guide 
a pencil. 

A terrible time of anxiety spread itself 
out before those at home. Olive seemed 
to fail in health and to shun all exertion, 
while all her interest centred in the visits 
of the postman, for whose arrival she 
would watch wistfully, and too often in 
vain. It was only at his approach that she 
shook off the lassitude which had become 
habitual; on such occasions she would 
run to the gate,and even walk down the 
lane to meet him and to see whether he 
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had a letter for her. Sometimes she re- 
turned brighter than she went, for then 
she had a letter and knew at least that he 
still lived. They followed his course 
closely. It was at first but a poor consola- 
tion to hear that he had been put ashore 
at Malta, but after that letters came more 
frequently, and each one seemed to give 
further accounts of improvement, till at 
length it was announced that he was com- 
ing over to the mainland to make the best 
of his way home. There was something 
of comfort in the thought that the distance 
which lay between them could be bridged 
in days, and anxiety grew less and hope 
more hardy as mail after mail brought the 
news of increasing strength. 

Once clear of the hot south his health 
seemed to return with a sudden bound, 
and when a letter came from Paris, there 
seemed no longer room for doubt as to his 
speedy return. In the train to Boulogne, 
however, he showed signs of fresh feeble- 
ness, once indeed fainting away, to the 
alarm of an old friend who had come over 
to France to meet him. When he revived 
his first remark, as his friend wrote to 
Olive’s mother, was a true evidence of the 
strength of his attachment, for with a faint 
smile he said, “Ah! I’ve quite falsified 
my little Olive’s pet theory.” She, it 
seems, with girlish petulance, had often- 
times maintained that nobody need faint 
if only their mind was made up to resist 
the impulse. At Boulogne he was taken 
into the hotel and put to bed. To his 
friend's mingled horror and amusement he 
showed symptoms of having caught the 
measles, a matter soon put beyond a 
doubt by the opinion of an English doctor 
— in the house. Fortunately the at- 
tack was but slight, and the lapse of three 
weeks saw him restored to a state of health 
more satisfactory than that which he had 
enjoyed since his first illness. 

Now, indeed, we must return to Olive. 
At last her hopes were nearing their fulfil- 
ment. She grew more cheerful, brighter, 
and every morning she came down- 
stairs humming a light song of gladness, 
while her eyes glistened softly with the 
feelings of love rendered more potent by 
the trials it had undergone. She and her 
father were to go up to London to greet 
him on his arrival; but at the last minute 
their departure was postponed by a letter 
from the friends with whom they were to 
stay. They were in great trouble, indeed 
wholly vine to take them in. But this 
matter seemed of slight account, as the 
next day they heard that Henry had 
reached town, and proposed, after a delay 
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of two days, to come straight on to the 
north. 

Their surmise was all too hasty, for a 
few days proved that it had been better 
for them to go up to town despite all in- 
convenience. The measles had left a 
weakness of the eyesight, and after seeing 
his doctor, Henry Brinton found it neces- 
sary to remain for a week longer to con- 
sult an oculist. It was not without feelings 
of trepidation that they awaited the ac- 
count of the interview; but when it came 
they were once more to experience the 
feeling, so often repeated in their case, of 
relief. He wrote that there was little the 
matter with his eyes, and that he could 
come down the day they would receive 
his note. They met the train he had 
chosen, but he was not in it, a fact easily 
accounted for in the evening, when they 
got a hurried scrawl to say that he had 
been forced to attend at a police court to 
give evidence in a trumpery case of as- 
sault, of which he had been a witness the 
day before. This over, there was nothing 
to delay him, and he would leave by the 
newspaper train on the following morning. 
The day came, and with it the appearance 
of breakfast. Still, to any one who can 
view the conditions of the case without 
prejudice, it must appear consolatory that 
none of their appetites were keen, since 
they were bound to be unsatisfied through 
the necessity of hurrying down to the sta- 
tion some half-hour before it was neces- 
sary. 

Olive, with her sister and father, paced 
up and down the long platform in an ex- 
citement hardly unnatural under ail the 
circumstances. They all felt irritated ; 
first with the train, because it did not 
come before its time; then with them- 
selves, because they had hurried. Olive 
herself was the calmest of the trio, though 
her eager eyes showed how she felt, and 
her tightly interlaced fingers were an evi- 
dence of the constraint which she was 
putting on her emotions. At last the bell 
rang, and slowly the train swept into the 
station. They had hurried forward to 
welcome him — Olive to meet her lover, 
the others to greetastranger. But where 
was he? At first they had waited for him 
to step out on the platform; then not see- 
ing him they went hurriedly along the train 
peering into carriage after carriage, but 
the most diligent search could convince 
them of but one thing, his absence. 
There was no passenger by the train, hunt 
though they might. The train moved out, 
and they remained perplexed and bewil- 
dered. As the last hope seemed to vanish, 
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a lowcry from Olive reached her father, 
and he turned just in time to catch her 
before she fell to the ground. He called. 
a cab and put her in, thinking as he did so 
that the strain was now going to tell upon 
her, and that a sharp illness would be the 
probable result. Yet by the time home 
was reached she seemed better, and, de- 
spite all their efforts, she refused to go to 
bed. She insisted on staying up and 
waiting —for what? They would have 
telegraphed, but remembered just in time 
that Henry, in his last letter, had said that 
he was leaving the hotel at which he had 
been stopping in order to sleep at one 
nearer the station, so that they had no ad- 
dress to which they could send a message. 
It was a terrible day, for the hours crept 
by and yet no news came, till some time 
after midday Olive, looking anxiously 
from the window, spied out the postman in 
the distance and hurriedly ran to meet 
him. There was a letter to her in a 
strange writing; but all the news it con- 
tained was in a few lines, which said how 
Mr, Brinton had met with an accident at 
the station which prevented his travelling 
that day. With this they had to remain 
content as best they could. The others 
went about their duties with heavy hearts ; 
but Olive sat drearily gazing down the 
lane, watching for the lover who did not 
come, while her lips seemed to form the 
refrain of the old childish sport, “he com- 
eth, he cometh not.” 

So the day wore away ; but just as dark 
seemed to close in and preclude all fur- 
ther hope of news, the whole household 
was Startled by a loud shriek. They 
rushed down to find Olive lying motion- 
less on the hall floor, her hand clenched 
over a letter just opened. The last post 
had been delayed, and once more she had 
been the one to receive the letters. One 
= at the note revealed all. It was 
rom a stranger, who stated that Mr. Brin- 
ton had met with a severe accident, from 
which concussion of the brain of so fatal 
a character had ensued that he had died 
some five hours after the fall. All this was 
told in the most hurried of scrawls, so 
brief and hasty that the writer had forgot- 
ten to add his address, or to give any de- 
tails as to arrangements which might be 
made. 

Of course, the first care with the doctor 
was to see to his daughter; but when she 
had been put to bed, he sat up to consider 
the whole matter. He would, of course, 
have hurried up to town himself but for 
the impossibility of leaving his patients at 
'a moment’s notice; while, in addition, it 
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seemed scarcely wise to go till Olive woke 
out of the unconsciousness into which she 
had fallen, Next morning, indeed, she 
was better; though her white drawn face 
and listless manner betrayed the full ex- 
tent of the shock. Even then she was 
hardly able to do more than lie languidly 
back in a chair, letting others do all that 
was necessary in getting mourning. Her 
chief employment seemed to be that of 
reading over and over again the announce- 
ment of death which had appeared in the 
morning papers. It must be owned that 
the punctual appearance of this had al- 
layed much of the uneasiness in the worthy 
doctor’s mind, though he wished most 
fervently that, in addition to stating that 
death was due to an accident, it had con- 
tained some information as to the place 
where the ill-fated Henry Brinton had 
died. Still he rested content in the knowl- 
edge that the solicitors to the deceased 
would communicate with him when they 
came to examine into the will. 

A few days had worn away when Olive 
received a letter stating that the funeral 
had taken place at the Highgate Ceme- 
tery. This news turned her thoughts in a 
fresh direction, and she: followed her 
father into his study with the request that 
he would take her up to see the grave as 
soon as he could. The only thing which 
delayed his consent a minute was a doubt 
whether the condition of her health did 
not prohibit such a scheme as unwise; 
but when he noticed the plaintive — even 
piteous — endurance with which she 
pressed her request, he gave way, think- 
ing as he did so that it would be just as 
well for him to go up himself and see after 
matters. The opportunity was a welcome 
one on that account, for as he received no 
communication a fear came over him lest 
the silver (nay, the golden) lining to their 
cloud should prove illusory. 

They went to London the next morning, 
but as she obviously shrank from meeting 
any one, whether stranger or friend, he de- 
cided to drive off to the cemetery at once, 
and then to try to discover some place 
where she would be willing to go and rest 
foran hour or two. All throughout the 
drive her nervous excitement increased, 
till he feared that he had made a mistake 
in allowing her to encounter so severe a 
trial. The burial-ground reached, she 


asked her father to let her stroll on while 
he went in to inquire the locality of the 
grave. He watched her as she went slow] 
into a bypath, feeling all a father’s sad- 
ness for the heavy sorrow that had come 
and bowed the slight figure that looked so 
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fragile in its deep mourning; then he 
turned and asked the attendant to tell him 
where the grave of Mr. Brinton was. As 
he awaited the answer, which was a little 
delayed, he could not avoid commenting 
to himself on the denseness of a memory 
so clogged that its machinery was long in 
bringing out the required note. His 
thoughts were broken in on by the voice 
of the man. 

“T don’t think there has been a burial in 
that name, sir.” 

“Oh, yes,” he replied, “it was on Tues- 
day last.” 

“ Tuesday,” echoed the attendant, and 
once again he seemed to wind up his 
memory to its necessary work. But with 
all the winding he could not recall the 
name. At last he said he would go and 
look in the register ; but the register con- 
tained no entry of the name of Brinton. 
Not content with looking through the list 
of funerals on Tuesday, they glanced at all 
that had occurred since, and then went so 
far back as to make sure that he had not 
been buried on the day previous to his 
decease. It was all to no purpose; and 
when the doctor ceased his search, he 
stood in the porch of the lodge, the per- 
spiration standing on his brow, while his 
important bearing and evident indignation 
only heightened the mockery of the scene. 
At first he had given way to a little out- 
burst of wrath, bidding the official find the 
grave, look for it, and not stand gaping 
there. It was a last straw to lose the 
grave after losing a future son-in-law. 
Then the folly of his anger dawned on 
him, and he had come to the open door, 
and now stood looking down the path at 
the bereaved girl, who passed slowly on, 
scanning each new-turned mound with an 
unconcealed apprehension. He had to 
tell the news to her. Thanking the offi- 
cials, who, at first irritated, were now half 
sympathetic in their manner, he went 
quickly along the path till he overtook 
Olive. She turned to meet him with an 
inquiring glance which took no heed of 
the signs of perplexity on his counte- 
nance. 

“Olive,” he said, trying to assume the 
light tone in which he would utter some 
mere commonplace, “ Olive, I’m afraid 
there’s been some mistake.” 

“Yes, father, what?” but the tone in 
which the question was uttered showed a 
lack of interest; there was but one sub- 
ject about which she felt a 

“ Why,” and in trying to break the news 
he put it as bluntly as possible, “it seems 
that Henry was not buried here.” 
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For the time she thought he merely 
referred to the part of the cemetery where 
they were; her lips were just parting to 
reveal her thoughts when he went on: 
“He was not buried in this cemetery at 
all; in fact, my dear, we’ve come to the 
wrong place.” 

“Where was it then?” and this time 
the dreaminess of tone seemed gone. 

“Oh,” he said, “I don’t quite know; 
indeed, there has been an entire mistake, 
and we must try to find out.” 

What more he might have said was 
stayed when he saw the look of despair 
that spread over the young girl’s counte- 
nance. He hurried her away, called for a 
cab, and drove off once more to the sta- 
tion. Now his only wish was to get her 
home in safety. His anxiety was not 
without ground, for even before they 
reached the north she sank into a half- 
unconscious condition, and when they got 
her to her room it was only too evident 
that the excitement of the past days had 
induced a severe attack of brain fever. 
Of course she could not be left, so the 
doctor, determined to get the mystery 
solved as soon as possible, went to his 
brother who lived in the same town, and 
asked him to go up to London and make 
inquiries in his stead. 

The next few days were chiefly marked 
by the increase of anxiety and the absence 
of news. Only one letter had been re- 
ceived, and that letter intimated that 
nothing had yet been discovered of the 
smallest importance. Meantime every- 
thing betokened severity in the illness 
that had overtaken Olive. There was 
little hope of her recovery, thought the 
doctor, as he stood by her bedside that 
very evening after the receipt of this 
note; yet even he did not know how near 
to her was an end of the weary series of 
disappointments and trials that had been 
crowded into so brief a time. As he 
turned to quit the room he heard her mur- 
mur the name “Henry,” and when he 
glanced round in haste he spied the new 
stillness that had come over her face. 
She had died with the name of her lover 
on her lips. 

By his plate, on the morrow, he found 
a fresh despatch from his brother. As he 
opened the envelope to take out the letter, 
an enclosed slip of paper fluttered to his 
feet. He did not stay to pick it up, but 
began reading at once: — 


** The Clarence, Wednesday. 
“My DEAR DOUGLAS, — Please read 
this letter when you are by yourself, as 
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the news which it contains is, I am sorry 
to say, anything but pleasing. When I 
wrote to you this morning I had not made 
up my mind as to the course of action for 
the day, but the letter was hardly posted 
when I determined to go to the newspaper 
office and see if I could get any clue as to 
the place from which the advertisement of 
Mr. Brinton’s death had been sent. Ac- 
cordingly I wentin. They were very polite 
when I told them the reason of my errand, 
and the manager of the department came 
to me at once. He sent for the original 
of the advertisement, which came through 
their country agent. Now! mustask you 
to take heed to yourself, for here comes 
the terrible revelation: Zhe announce- 
}ment of death was written in Olive’s 
handwriting. Of this I have no doubt 
whatever. On further inquiry we found 
that it had been paid for by a postal order 
drawn at your own post-office —a fact 
impressed on the mind of the clerk who 
opened the note because he had lived not 
far from there when a child. I fear the 
whole thing was an illusion. 

“Enclosed is the original of the an- 
nouncement. 

“ Your affectionate brother, 
“E,. A. CAMPBELL.” 


He read the letter twice over, for he 
scarcely caught its purport in the first 
perusal, Then stooped and read through 
the paper that had fallen to the ground. 
The news was only too true. Fora mo- 
ment he sat quiet; then, and not till then, 
did it strike him that Olive, and Olive 
only, had taken in the foreign letters from 
the postman. 


From The Westminster Review. 
PREHISTORIC SURGERY. 


THE truth of the saying of Solomon, 
“ There is no new thing under the sun,” 
has been often exemplified; but when 
modern surgeons began, with fear and 
trembling, to operate upon the human 
head, and by means of instruments as 
perfect as human skill could devise, under- 
took to cut away, with a circular saw called 
a trephine, a portion of bone, and to raise 
a fractured part, which by pressing upon 
the brain caused insensibility or epileptic 
convulsions, they little dreamt that thou- 
sands of years before, at a period when 
men dwelt in caves and knew not the use 
of any metal — when their only tools and 
instruments consisted of polished flints of 
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various shapes, and of teeth and bones of 
animals, hafted in different ways accord- 
ing to the uses for which they were in- 
tended — these uncivilized men yet had 
the courage, or temerity, to undertake an 
operation resembling modern trephining ; 
and_what is still more strange, practised it 
with a success which modern surgeons 
might well envy, for those operated upon, 
frequently — probably in the majority of 
cases — survived for many years, and in 
some instances evidently grew up from in- 
fancy, with a large hole in some part of 
the head, and died in old age, not from 
the wound, but from some natural cause. 
It will be asked how it is possible to as- 
certain the truth of things which took 
place so many thousands of years ago, 
and as the subject is one of interest, not 
only to the man of science, but also to the 
general student of human progress in the 
past, we will endeavor to make it clear. 

It was in the year 1868 that M. Pru- 
niéres discovered, in a dolmen near Ai- 
guiéres, a skull which had evidently been 
cut away after death, so as to destroy 
nearly the whole of one side. One spot 
alone of the large hole thus produced was 
smooth, while the rest appeared to have 
been sawn away with rough tools. M. 
Pruniéres supposed that he had discov- 
ered one of those drinking-cups of human 
skulls, from which the Gauls drank to cel- 
ebrate their victories, and imagined that 
the smooth portion represented the part 
to which the lips had been applied. Asa 
drinking-cup it was presented to the Paris 
Museum of Anthropology, but when other 
skulls, more or less mutilated, were dis- 
covered in various graves of the xeolithic 
(polished stone) period, and with them nu- 
merous fragments, evidently fashioned 
carefully, some with holes or cross cuts 
for suspension, but always with a little 
polished section in some part, the late 
Dr. Paul Broca began to examine these 
mutilated skulls with care, and soon came 
to the conclusion that the polished part 
of the mutilation resulted from a cicatrized 
wound, healed many years prior to death ; 
whilst the fragments represented amulets 
cut from the skull @fter death, and from 
some cause especially valued, as having 
upon them a portion of the cicatrized 
wound. 

This discovery was much discussed in 
the French Anthropological Society, and 
in 1877 Dr. Broca published his very in- 
teresting pamphlet entitled “Sur la Tré- 
panation du Crane et les Amulettes 
Craniennes 4 l’Epoque Néolithique.” In 
this Dr. Broca fully explains his reasons 
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for believing that these perforations of the 
skull were not the result of accident or 
disease, but had been intentionally made, 
and for a purpose which he thought 
argued a belief in spirits among these pre- 
historic surgeons. 

The holes found in these skulls were all 
more or less oval, and were not confined ‘ 
to one part of the head, although never 
made on the forehead. The skulls oper- 
ated upon belonged also to both sexes, and 
generally showed signs of growth after 
the operation, thus proving that the tre- 
phining had taken place in very early life, 
and evidently upon healthy skulls. Cast- 
ing about for a reason for a practice so 
apparently barbarous, Dr. Broca found in 
a work by Jehan Taxil, published in 1603, 
a passage which seemed to throw light 
both upon the process employed and the 
reason for its application. Taxil’s work 
was entitled, “ Traité de l’epilepsie, mala- 
die vulgairement appeilé au pays de Pro- 
vence la goutette aux petits enfans,” and 
the treatment prescribed for this disease 
was the application of a cautaire, “en 
descouvrant l’os, voyre, en rappant, en em- 
portant la premiére table, comme on le 
faict ordinairement.” WHence Dr. Broca 
assumed that in neolithic times, as in the 
days of Taxil, the trephining of infants by 
scraping away the substance of the skull 
with a flint implement, was the common 
mode of cure applied to epilepsy, or to that 
which was often mistaken for epilepsy 
— infantile convulsions; that those who 
survived the operation were looked upon 
with a certain veneration, and that after 
their death a posthumous cutting away of 
the skull took place, in order to provide 
amulets for the protection of others from 
similar diseases, and that these amulets 
derived their value from having upon them 
a portion of the healed wound, showing 
that they had belonged to a person who 
had been operated upon successfully ; 
hence the variety of shape, some being 
round, some triangular, some irregularly 
oval, or nearly square. Sometimes these 
amulets are found inside a much muti- 
lated skull, but in these cases the amulet 
belongs invariably to another skull, and 
the mutilated skull is always packed 
tightly with earth, in order, as is supposed, 
to deceive the spirit, which, returning and 
finding no aperture, would not be able to 
discover the loss of substance. 

We have here given the ideas of Dr. 
Broca upon this very interesting discovery, 
important in the history of a people who 
occupied Europe long before any of the 
races now inhabiting it had come into ex- 
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istence, because, if Dr. Broca has rightly 
interpreted the facts, they prove these 
cave-dwellers to have possessed not only a 
considerable amount of surgical skill in 
performing a certain operation, but, also, 
associated therewith, a rudimentary reli- 
gious belief in spirits, which association, 
as we shall show later, has continued to 
the present day, and may still be traced 
even among ourselves. 

The subject, although long familiar to 
French anthropologists, has only recently 
attracted notice in this country. In 1881 
it formed the subject of a paper entitled 
“Surgery and Superstition in Neolithic 
Times,” by Miss A. W. Buckland, read 
before the Anthropological Institute, but 
it is only recently that it has excited an 
interest in the general public. On March 
4, 1887, Mr. Victor Horsley, F. R. S., de- 
livered a lecture at the Royal Institution 
entitled “Brain Surgery in the Stone 
Age;” the lecture was accompanied by a 
series of lime-light illustrations, to show 
the ancient and modern mode of trephin- 
ing, and was so well received that Mr. 
Horsley was requested to repeat it before 
the Anthropological Society, which he did 
on May Io, and we will now endeavor to 
point out how far Mr. Horsley differs from 
Dr. Broca. In the first place, he asserts : 
“From a comparison of the modes of 
trephining performed by savage and med- 
izvai nations, it was proved that the stone- 
age people opened the skull either by 
drilling, scraping, or sawing, most proba- 
bly by the last method.” This was not 
the opinion of Dr. Broca, who found in 
the numerous skulls examined by him no 
trace of sawing, the cicatrized wound being 
always smooth and more or less oval, 
which we need not say would have been 
impossible had flint saws been used, as 
these could only work ina straight line, 
and would show traces of cutting beyond 
the opening, which are not found in these 
very ancient skulls, although, as we shall 
show, such cuts are found in certain cases 
of later date ; besides which, the slope of 
the bevelled edge in these perforated 
skulls of the stone age, shows that a scrap- 
ing implement-must have been used, as in 
sawing, the edge would be perpendicular ; 
besides which, Dr. Broca proved by ex- 
periment that a precisely similar opening 
to those in the ancient skulls might be 
made in a child’s skull in five minutes by 
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the relief of symptoms caused by fractured 
skull, which often produces epilepsy. Dr. 
Broca, however, showed that in the skulls 
he examined there was no trace of frac- 
ture. 

Mr. Horsley then proceeds to say: 
“ The deliberate nature of the operation, 
as exemplified in the skulls hitherto dis- 
covered, was proved by the position of the 
openings, these being in the majority of 
instances healed, and by the extremely in- 
teresting discovery of the fact, that the 
portions of bone cut out were not onl 
preserved as amulets, but also put bac 
again into such a trephined head at the 
time of death.”* As the amulets known 
are of all shapes, in most cases larger than 
the perforations, and are sometimes pol- 
ished with care, it does not seem possible 
that they can be the fractured fragments 
removed from the oval aperture by sawing, 
according to Mr. Horsley’s theory, and in 
fact Dr. Broca proved, as we said before, 
that in all cases the amulets found inside 
the mutilated skulls did ot belong to 
those skulls, but were of a totally different 
texture, and as they always had upon 
them a portion of a cicatrized wound, they 
must have been cut from a skull healed 
long before death. 

A very elaborate article upon this sub- 
ject appears in vol. v. of “ Contributions 
to North American ethnology,” published 
by the United States government in 1882. 
Theauthor, Mr. Robert Fletcher, M.R.C.S. 
England, follows Dr. Broca’s pamphlet 
closely, and reproduces his drawings, but 
gives a fuller account of the practice as it 
exists at the present day among barbarous 
and semi-civilized peoples, as well as a list 
of the discoveries made of these curious 
perforated skulls and amulets since the 
date of Dr. Broca’s .pamphlet. We find 
from this paper that three modes of tre- 
phining or opening the skull exist at the 
present day, one of which is in use among 
the inhabitants of some of the South Sea 
Islands, who may be said to be still in the 
stone age, as their only metal tools are ob- 
tained from Europeans; and in this case 
it is interesting to observe that the method 
employed follows closely upon that as- 
sumed by Dr. Broca to have been in use 
in Europe in prehistoric times. 

Mr. Fletcher says: “In Otaheite, the 
operator’s armamentarium consists of 
pieces of broken glass bottles for scraping, 


scraping the bone away with a piece of | or sometimes of flints; sharks’ teeth for 
glass, whilst in an adult, the same opera-| incisions, and pieces of gourd with sharks’ 
tion required an hour. 
ley differs from Dr. Broca in supposing 
that these operations were resorted to for 





Again, Mr. Hors- | tendons for strings, with which to cover 


* Abstraet of lecture at Roval Institution. 




















the opening produced.” He then quotes 


as follows from the Rev. S. Ella, a mission- 
ary at Uvea, one of the Loyalty Islands : — 


A notion prevails that headache, neuralgia, 
vertigo, and other cerebral affections proceed 
from acrack in the head, or pressure of the 
skull on the brain. The remedy is to lay open 
the scalp with a cross or T incision, then 
scrape the cranium carefully and gently with 
a piece of glass, until a hole is made into the 
skull, down to the dura mater, about the size 
of a crown-piece. Sometimes this scraping 
operation will be even to the pia mater by an 
unskilful surgeon, or from the impatience of 
the friends, and death is the consequence. In 
the best of hands, about the half of those who 
undergo the operation die from it. Yet this 
barbarous custom, from superstition and fash- 
ion, has been so prevalent, that very few of 
the male adults are without this hole in the 
cranium. I am informed that sometimes an 
attempt is made to cover the membranes of 
the cranium so exposed by placing a piece of 
cocoanut shell under the scalp. For this pur- 
pose they select a very hard and durable piece 
of shell, from which they scrape the softer 
parts, and grind quite smooth, and put this 
as a plate between the scalp and skull. For- 
merly the trephine was simply a shark’s tooth; 
now a piece of broken glass is found more 
suitable. The part of the cranium generally 
selected is that where the coronal and sagittal 
sutures unite, or a little above it, upon the 
supposition that there the fracture exists.* 


The next instance we will quote of the 
common practice of this surgical opera- 
tion among semi-civilized people at the 
present day is also taken from Mr. Fletch- 
er’s article before referred to. It relates 
toa tribe of Kabyles in the province of 
Constantine, Algeria, who are metal-work- 
ers, and it is especially noticeable because 
it is almost confined to a single tribe de- 
scended from the ancient Berbers. A full 
account of the operation is given by two 
French army surgeons, MM. L. T. Martin 
and Amédée Paris, who found in use a 
set of trephining instruments, consisting 
of a razor, knife, hook, elevator, perfo- 
rator, and saw. 


The perforator is a metal rod with a point 
an eighth of an inch long, but not over one- 
third of the diameter of the rod, which thus 
forms a shoulder, and prevents too deep a 
penetration of the instrument. The point 
being fixed in the bone, after removal of the 
scalp by a crucial incision, the rod is taken 
between the hands of the operator, and, by a 
rapid to and fro movement, is made to re- 
volve, so that a puncture is produced. This 
is followed by another and another, until the 


* Native Medicine and Surgery in the South Sea 
Islands. By the Rev. S. Ella. Medical Times and 
Gazette, 1874. 
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| fracture, or the portion of bone intended to be 
| removed, is surrounded with a row of these 

holes very close together. The saw is used 

to run them one into the other, and by means 
| of the elevator the fragment is removed. The 
| dentated edges are smoothed, a shield is fast- 
ened over the aperture, and appropriate dress- 
ings, with many ceremonies, applied. The 
operation is performed with great slowness, 
and is not generally completed at one sitting. 
It must, one would think, be exquisitely pain- 
ful, but it is held to be a point of honor to 
exhibit no evidence of suffering; and if the 
patient should be so weak as to utter cries, he 
is jeered at, and even beaten.* 


The operation is performed for fracture 
of the skull, for disease of the bone, and 
for violent pains in the head. It may be 
performed at any age between ten and 
sixty, upon either sex, and upon any part 
of the skull, although the parietal bones 
seem to be most frequently chosen. M. 
Martin had seen men upon whom the oper- 
ation had been performed five or six times, 
and one case is published in which a man 
had been operated upon five times within 
five years. 

There is yet a third method described 
by M. Paris as in use among these Ka- 
byles. In this a square cut is made with 
a saw, and the piece thus traced out is for- 
cibly lifted with the elevator, which some- 
times tears away a considerable portion 
beyond the square designed. It is pos- 
sible that all three of these processes may 
have been in use in prehistoric times, al- 
though the simple scraping away of the 
substance of the skull, as now in use in 
the South Sea Islands, would seem to 
have been both the most ancient and the 
most usual manner of performing the op- 
eration, for it would not be easy to saw or 
drill holes with flint implethents ; and the 
fact that skulls have been found in which 
the operation has not been completed, a 
portion only having been scraped away, 
proves that this was the ordinary method 
employed. 

Let us now turn to the geographical 
range of this curious custom in prehistoric 
times, before endeavoring to assign a rea- 
son for its use. 

Perforated or trephined skulls of the 
age of polished stone have been found in 
many parts of France, in Belgium, at 
Borreby in Denmark, at Noes in the 
island of Falster, in Bohemia, in Russia, 
in Poland, in Portugal, in Algeria; whilst 
a cranial amulet has been found in the 
Swiss lake dwellings. No perforated 
skulls are as yet known in Great Britain, 





* Prehistoric Trephining. Robert Fletcher. 
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nor in Italy, perhaps because they have 
not been diligently sought for; but in 
America one celebrated instance is known, 
of a skull found by Mr. Squier in a Peru- 
vian grave, in whicha square opening had 
been cut just above the forehead, the 
patient having died before the wound had 
completely healed, Broca thought about 
ten days after the operation. This long 
rematned the solitary American example 
of this curious custom, and seems to be 
more nearly analogous to the process de- 
scribed in Algeria than to the usage of 
prehistoric times in Europe, although Mr. 
Fletcher thinks the square cut in this 
instance was made with an instrument 
resembling an engraver’s durin, and not 
with a saw; but several skulls have since 
been found in grave mounds in America, 
with perforations at the vertex, made, as 
is supposed, with a rude stone implement, 
but it is at present undetermined whether 
these were made during life or after death, 
and simply for suspension. Mr. Gilman, 
however, found a perfect skeleton in a 
grave-mound in Michigan, of which the 
skull, still attached to the body, showed the 
perforation at the vertex, similar to those 
above mentioned, which would appear to 
be evidence of the trephining having taken 
place during life ; and Mr. W. C. Holbrook 


discovered eight skeletons in a dolmen, 
the skull of one having a circular opening 


about the size of a silver dime. This 
perforation had been made during life, 
for the edges had commenced to cica- 
trize; but without further evidence it is 
not possible to say whether this was a 
case of trephining or of a partly healed 
wound. 

The geographical range of a custom so 
peculiar is important from an anthropo- 
logical point of view, because, although it 
is the fashion to say that men similarly 
circumstanced invariably do the same 
thing, and that therefore manners and 
customs are no proof of unity of race, nor 
even of contact, yet there would seem no 
reason why a custom so strange as that of 
which we are treating, should have orégi- 
nated in so many different parts of the 
world, among races perfectly distinct, and 
it seems far more reasonable to regard it 
as a proof of intercourse at some remote 


period with some people who commonly , 


practised it; and this is rendered still 
more probable from the fact that every- 
where, both in ancient and modern times, 
it is associated with similar superstitions. 
We all know with what tenacity a custom 
is retained, especially when associated 
* with religious beliefs. Many of our mod- 
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ern religious ceremonies may be traced 
back to heathen times, and perhaps to a 
prehistoric origin; but if Dr. Broca was 
correct in assigning this prehistoric sur- 
gical operation to a belief in spiritual pos- 
session, we have in these perforated skulls 
the earliest religious record known. ‘That 
the operation, as at present practised 
among the Kabyles and in the South Sea 
Islands, has a religious significance, is 
abundantly evident; but it must be ob- 
served that in the South Sea operation, 
which bears the nearest resemblance to 
that of neolithic times, the religious sig- 
nificance is less clearly marked than in 
the more advanced form of operation 
which obtains among the Kabyles, in 
which iron instruments are employed. In 
the latter case it assumes the character of 
a religious rite, the operator being in- 
vested with semi-priestly dignity, and 
holding the office by inheritance. “The 
operation,” says Mr. Fletcher, “the in- 
struments, the dressings, are all sacred, 
and the patient is held in reverence after 
recovery. The dressings consist mainiy 
of woman’s milk and of butter; the former 
obtained from a woman who has duly 
performed her religious rites.” 

It would not seem difficult to trace both 
the rite and the superstitions attaching to 
it from neolithic times even to the present 
day in Europe, for it is an undoubted fact 
that in all ages epilepsy and kindred dis- 
eaSes have been regarded as the especial 
work of evil spirits, as testified by the 
numerous records in the Bible; whilst it 
is certain that trephining as a cure for 
these diseases was resorted to even up to 
a comparatively recent date, and it is a 
significant fact, as pointed out by Broca, 
that in the work of Taxil on epilepsy, 
although the circular trephine was in use 
in his day for the relief of fracture of the 
skull, he yet recommends the operation 
for epilepsy to be performed by scraping, 
thus showing the survival of the ancient 
custom. Even now we believe the old 
superstition lingers on in. Italy and the 
south of France, where we see the heads 
of dogs constantly adorned with oval 
patches of red leather, Zo preserve them 
Jrom fits; whilst the use of cranial amu- 
lets, and of the substance of the human 
skull as medicine in cases of epilepsy, 
is well known. Even as late as the last 
century portions of the skulls of Egyptian 
mummies were used, sometimes applied 
as a plaster on the crown of the head; 
sometimes given internally as pills and 
| potions ; sometimes hung round the neck 
|in bags as charms. The portion of the 
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skull thus used figured in old books as os 
epileplicum. 

The wearing of cranial amulets can be 
traced back from medizval times to the 
old Gauls, several having been found in 
Gaulish sepulchres, either bored for sus- 
pension or attached to golden torques; 
whilst a singular account of the venera- 
tion still felt for pieces of the human skull 
as a protection from epilepsy may be 
found in the Zuglish Lllustrated Maga- 
zine for May, 1886, where, in an article 
entitled “In Umbria,” we meet with the 
following passage : — 


A very curious amulet (in Perugia) was the 
fragment of a human skull enclosed in a little 
brass reliquary, and considered to be a sov- 
ereign protection against epilepsy and kindred 
disorders. Tradition said that this bit of bone 
had belonged to the skull of a person dead 
200 years before, who had worked so many 
wonderful cures by his skill in medicine, and 
had lived such a long and saintly life, that he 
had been loved and venerated by all. The 
professor told us that it was not at all uncom- 
mon, when a body was dug up in the course 
of excavations, to find a bit of the skull miss- 
ing, and this amulet doubtless explained the 
use that had been made of such lost frag- 
ments. 


The question has been raised, whether 


the priestly Zonsure did not originate from 
the custom of trephining the head to ex- 


pel the evil spirit of disease. There 
would seem to be some reason for the 
supposition, especially when we remember 
the size and position of the tonsure in 
some orders, which certainly resembles 
the wound in the trephined skulls, and 
might be referred to a survival of a prac- 
tice which had fallen into desuetude, and 
employed to denote the holiness of one 
from whom the evil spirit had been ex- 
pelled. The singular and unexplained 
fact that the tonsure exists among the 
Brahmins would, in such a connection, lead 
us to suppose that trephining was also 
practised anciently in India ;,a supposition 
which receives support from the fact that 
holed dolmens — that is, stone graves with 
holes bored in one of the stones, as an- 
thropologists believe, in order to facilitate 
the entrance and exit of the spirit — are 
found in India as well as in Europe and in 
Peru, and these holes in graves are cer- 
tainly analogous to the holes made in the 
skull, in all probability for the same pur- 
pose —that is, to allow of the escape of 
the spirit. 

_Mr. Fletcher finds in the account of the 
birth of Athene, as told by Lucian, the 
first historical record of trephining, whilst 
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itis certain that, among all barbarous peo- 
ples, disease in every form is looked upon 
as the work of malignant spirits; it is 
something outside of, and foreign to the 
sufferer, brought about by a malignant 
spirit in the service of an enemy, and the 
intruder must be expelled by a more pow- 
erful spirit, working in and through the 
witch doctor, who, being called in, pro- 
ceeds to find out by the aid of magic, who 
and what has caused the evil, pretending 
to suck out from the patient pieces of 
bone or stone, and exorcising the spirit 
with many mystic ceremonies. 

It would be impossible to discover at 
what period in man’s history a belief in 
spirits originated, but it was certainly very 
early. In fact, the fear of the unknown, 
which is the germ of religion, is shared 
by many of the inferior animals, and it is 
easy to see that this germ would rapidly 
develop in man into a superstitious fear of 
unseen spirits, so that when a sudden ill- 
ness, such as epilepsy or convulsions, for 
which no natural cause could be assigned, 
attacked any one, means must be found to 
get rid of the evil spirit who had caused it, 
and the exit must be facilitated by making 
a hole to allow of his escape; and this 
would seem to be the origin of prehistoric 
trephining. The mind of uncivilized man 
is not strictly logical, and therefore there 
is to him nothing strange in the idea of the 
intangible requiring a tangible mode of 
exit, and even to the present day a rem- 
nant of this superstition lingers among us, 
so that ignorant watchers by a death-bed 
will throw open the door or window to 
allow the soul to escape. Among some 
races, the soul, once departed, is forbid- 
den to return, lest the deceased should 
appear as a wandering ghost, and with this 
idea all the natural vents in the body are 
securely closed, the mouth being tied to- 
gether with strong cords; and perhaps 
this was the reason for filling the skulls, 
which had been mutilated by cutting away 
amulets, with earth, and placing therein 
the amulet, probably worn during life to 
protect the exposed brain, as pieces of 
cocoanut shell are now worn in the South 
Sea Islands. Among other races, as we 
have seen, free entrance and exit are pro- 
vided tor, by a hole in the tomb as well as 
a hole in the skull, but in both cases a 
distinct belief in spirits is expressed, 
though in different ways. There is one 
point with regard to these prehistoric sur- 
gical operations which deserves especial 
attention — namely, the amount of physi- 
cal endurance and recuperative power , 
which they indicate, and which has lately 
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formed the subject of a paper read before 
the Anthropological Institute by Dr. Har- 
ley. 

We pride ourselves as a race upon the 
possession of a considerable amount of 
endurance, yet we doubt whether any En- 
glishman of the present day would will- 
ingly submit to the slow and painful 
operation of trephining, by means of rude 
iron implements or the still ruder glass 
scraper, without flinching, as the Kabyles 
and South Sea Islanders are represented 
as doing ; but our forefathers bore ampu- 
tations and survived fractured skulls and 
other serious injuries with very imperfect 
surgical aid; and the punishments en- 
dured even now in countries far removed 
from barbarism must be as painful as sur- 
gical trephining with a flint scraper. 

Mr. Fletcher supposes this power of en- 
durance to depend greatly upon race, but 
we are disposed to regard it simply as an 
effort of w#//, because we find men and 
women of all races able to endure the 
most agonizing sufferings when necessity 
arises ; although, perhaps, these same men 
and women, surrounded by luxury at 
home, would not be able to bear the ex- 
traction of a tooth without the administra- 
tion of an anesthetic, and doubtless with 
the advance of luxury the nerves become 
more sensitive. Every advance in medi- 
cal and surgical skill tends to minimize 
suffering, and therefore to lessen the 
power of endurance ; and what may be the 
effect of this enervation upon future gen- 
erations we cannot foresee, but at present 
we believe the male sex is but tempora- 
rily affected by it, probably because school 
training acts as a wholesome corrective of 
the too great luxury of home. 

Recuperative power may perhaps be 
greater among savages, who live much 
simpler and perhaps more healthy lives 
than civilized races ; but it is certainly not 
easy to prove that it is so, and the subject 
is i too difficult and intricate for the 
present essay, which does not pretend to 
go beyond the curious fact that in prehis- 
toric times, at a date not easily calculable, 
but which may certainly be reckoned by 
thousands of years, when men were living 
in caves, using only flint and bone imple- 
ments, and in a state of society probably 
nearly resembling that of the South Sea 
Islanders of to-day, they had yet attained 
to such surgical skill as enabled them to 
trephine or cut away a portion of the skull, 
in order, as is supposed, to expel an evil 


spirit which had caused epileptic convul- | 


sions; that this operation was performed 
by scraping away the substance of the 
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skull with a flint scraper, and that the sur- 
vivors were regarded with so much vener- 
ation, that after their death pieces of the 
skull, containing a portion of the cicatrized 
wound, were cut away to provide amulets, 
to preserve others from similar seizures ; 
that this practice existed in many coun- 
tries remote from each other, and extended 
even to America, and that it is still prac- 
tised in Algeria and the South Sea Isl- 
ands, and may be traced in a state of 
survival even among ourselves, and that 
in connection with it may always be found 
a superstitious belief in spirits, requiring 
a visible means of ingress and egress, de- 
noting a rudimentary belief in a future 
state. 


From The Church Quarterly Review. 
A PARSON POET.* 


TRUE poets are not so numerous that 
we can afford to let them pass away from 
us unnoticed; and fewer still are the true 
poets whose tone is so simply and truly 
Christian that they can yield us constant 
wealth of suggestion and illustration of 
the way in which truth comes home to 
simple minds. But such a one was pre- 
eminently the subject of this article, the 
Rev. William Barnes, the Dorset poet, 
who died last year at the ripe age of 
eighty-six. Though little known in his 
lifetime to the outside world, yet genuine 
poets and critics like Sir F. Doyle, C. 
Patmore, Professor Palgrave, etc., had 
long known and acknowledged his worth, 
and since his death many of them have 
vied with each other in the recognition of 
itt They have already pointed out many 
of the chief characteristics of his poetry, 
and the object of this article will be to do 
this merely from one point of view and to 
show how valuable that poetry is to all 
who have intercourse with the agricul- 
tural poor, ang especially to those who are 
trying to bring Christian truths home to 
their hearts. 

The life itself was marked by the beauty 
of simplicity. Born in 1800, the son of a 
yeoman in the north of Dorset, William 
Barnes inherited from his mother a love 
of poetry and art, and early developed a 


* 1, Poems of Rural Life in the Dorset Dialect. 
By Witi1am Barnes. London, 1879. 

2. Poems of Rural Life in Common English. By 
London, 1868. 

+ Cf. Sir F. Doyle, ** Oxford Lectures” and ‘* Pro- 
vincial Poetry ;’? C. Patmore, in the Fortnightly Re- 
view, December, 1886; Prof. Palgrave, Livinc AGE, 
No. 2231 
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fondness for study. Beginning life as a 
lawyer’s clerk, first at Sturminster New- 
ton and afterwards at Dorchester, he used 
every opportunity of self-culture, and at 
the age of twenty-three opened a school at 
Mere, which he removed to Dorchester in 
1835. By this time he had acquired a very 
wide linguistic knowledge, being-able to 
read French, Italian, German, Welsh, and 
Persian, in addition to Latin and Greek, 
and while in Dorchester he acquired the 
knowledge of Hindustani, Sanskrit, and 
Hebrew. His interests were mainly phil- 
ological, but on all sides of education he 
was very successful as an intellectual stim- 
ulus, compelling all the best boys to think, 
and to think clearly, and to trace up all 
facts, whether of language or of science, 
to their elementary principles. The pe- 
riod of his life in Dorchester was the 
most eventful. During it were written 
and published the greater number of his 
poems ; during it he entered his name at 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, and took 
his degree of B.D. on the ten-years sys- 
tem ; during it too he was ordained in 
1847 as curate to the neighboring village 
of Whitcombe, and in 1862 he gave up 
his school on being presented to the rec- 
tory of Came, which he held with Whit- 
combe till his death. There for twenty- 


four years he lived a quiet, peaceful life, 
eminently the “friend” of all his par- 
ishioners, whom he used to visit once a 
week regularly —a simple-hearted, loyal 


Churchman. “I never knew him lose his 
temper but once,” said one who knew him, 
“and that was when Mr. Green was put 
into prison.” With an eager love of his 
books (with what scorn —though scorn 
was with him always gentle — he used to 
speak of the undergraduates who sold 
their books as soon as they had passed 
their examination!), with an interest in 
the study of the Bible and in philology so 
unflagging that even during his last ill- 
ness his mind was working on the modifi- 
cations of inflections in Aryan speech, 
and he was publishing, in the diocesan 
magazine, notes which showed much 
thoughtful originality upon the Revised 
Version, he remained bright, humorous, 
contented, simple-minded to the last; a 
standing proof of the power of the Church 
to satisfy the needs of the learned and 
the simple-hearted, and himself winning 
honor and respect from the Church which 
he served. 

This simplicity and sincerity is the es- 
sential characteristic of his poetry. “I 
never wrote a poem,” he once said to the 
present writer, “except because it gave 
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me pleasure, and I always felt the inspi- 
ration last as long as I needed it, and 
then it seemed to pass away.” “ Ought 
not,” I asked, “the same to apply to our 
sermons; and is it not hard for it to be 
true, when we are obliged to preach twice 
a week?” “Yes,” was his answer ; “the 
thought of the sermon ought always to be 
a pleasure to us; but it is not necessary 
that it should be a pleasure at the mo- 
ment, it must have given us pleasure and 
strength at some time.” His poems cer- 
tainly bear the impress of this. There 
are few volumes of poetry which contain 
so little that is poor. The poems are all 
short ; scarcely one exceeds two pages. 
They have most of them some one thought 
or phrase round which they turn, and on 
the various meanings of which they play ; 
they are never overdone, and they have 
a wonderful melody of language, with a 
striking variety of metre, of rhyme within 
rhyme, and frequent alliteration, which 
makes them in nearly every case most 
musical when recited. Certainly we see 
in them the two things which conspire to 
make the perfect lyric—‘“an original 
emotion of more than usual depth, inten- 
sity, and tenderness, and a corresponding 
mastery over language to give it fitting 
utterance.”* On the principle that “the 
excellence of the work is in proportion to 
the joy of the worker” these poems are 
excellent, and are destined to be a joy for- 
ever to others. 

The sources of Mr. Barnes’s inspiration 
were twofold — nature and peasant life. 
The nature from which he drew was con- 
fined within narrow limits. There is no 
description and scarcely a mention of the 
sea throughout his poems, none of the 
wilder and grander side of inland nature ; 
the voices of the sea and of the mountains 
had not spoken to him. All his pictures 
are drawn from his own county, and 
mainly from his birthplace, the Vale of 
Blackmore, in the north of the county. 
Its lanes with their hazel and maple trees 
and “ black-stemmed ” thorns, their vio- 
lets, daisies, gilcups, and graegles (blue- 
bells); its sunny woodlands with the 
“ woaks ” and “ elems ” and feeding herds ; 
the Stour and its tributary brooks with 
the alders and grey-boughed withies at 
the side, with the bulrushes in the 
“zedgy bed,” and the “ goolden summer 
clote ” (water lily) riding upon the surface, 
and the swallow skimming above; its 
“ naisy-building ” rooks and sparrows and 
blackbirds and “ gookoos,”” —are all por- 


* Shairp, Aspects of Poetry, p. 191. 
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trayed with vivid and loving touch. 
Sometimes these scenes of nature are 
loved purely for their own intrinsic beauty, 
sometimes for the human associations 
connected with them (cf. p. 15,* “ The 
Girt Woak Tree that’s in the Dell;” p. 
156, “ The Pleaice a Tedle’s a-twold 0’;” 
p. 240, “ Hallowed Pleaces”), sometimes 
for the moral and spiritual lesson which 
the scene has suggested and which his 
imagination or, as he would prefer to call 
it, his “zoul sight,” had seen in it. As 
the golden daffodils brought back to 
Wordsworth their thought of dancing 
brightness in his solitary hours, so “ zum- 
mer” thoughts come to him in winter 
time, — 
An’ in the storm my fancy’s eyes 
Can look upon their own blue skies. 
(P. 415.) 

But it is of his description of the peas- 
ant life that we wish chiefly to speak, for 
it is here that our debt to him is the great- 
est. At a recent meeting called to con- 
sider the advisability of a memorial to Mr. 
Barnes, the Bishop of Salisbury said that 
he felt that, as a bishop, he had learnt 
more in half an hour’s conversation from 
Mr. Barnes about his own people, how to 
love and come nearer to them, than he 
could have learnt by a much larger experi- 


ence in going about himself among the 
people ; he had given him the key to their 


heart and character. Now, what half an 
hour’s conversation did for the bishop 
may be done for others by a study of this 
real and sincere poetry. For, in the first 
place, Mr. Barnes describes this peasant 
life from the inside. He was near enough 
by birth to it to enter into it with perfect 
reality, and to share its feelings, and so 
his description of it may be trusted. In 
this he is superior to Milton, who, both in 
his description of nature and of peasant 
life, is rather the lettered student viewing 
it from outside and describing the effect 
it ought to have. He is more to be com- 
pared with Wordsworth, but he is nearer 
even than Wordsworth to the actual ex- 
pression of the peasant feelings, and there 
is less of obtrusive moralizing and of self- 
consciousness than in him, and far more 
of merry humor; he is most akin of all to 
Burns, describing the joys and sorrows of 
peasant life, though without the passion- 
ateness of Burns. It would not be unfair 
to place him midway between Burns and 
Wordsworth. He is like Burns in the 
direct reality of his description and the 


* The references throughout are to the poems in 
Dorset dialect. 
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musical melody of his song; he is like 
Wordsworth in the way in which the 
emotion is remembered and mellowed in 
tranquillity, and in his belief that “the 
gods approve the depth and not the tumult 
of the soul.” 

In the poems the village life is seen in 
all its classes, and how vividly each per- 
son stands beforeus! At the background, 
with less distinctness than the rest, stands 
the kindly squire, who has let out his 
land in allotments and whose manor-house 
lies within the pillared gate; then, more 
clearly, the farmer and his wife, going 
round to inspect their poultry and cattle 
on Sundays after church; jolly Bloom the 
miller, too stout to get into any Lon’on 
cab, but respected at home as the grinder 
of the best of meal ; Gammony Gay, with 
his ready joke and rollicking fun; Gruff- 
moody Grim, with whom everything goes 
wrong; Daniel Dwithen, the wise chap, 
who knows everything and explains the 
track of an elephant as the mark of a deer 
with quoits on his feet; Meadster Gwillet, 
the shy man, who with difficulty gets him- 
self to church to be married, wishing all 
the time “ he werden the bridegroom but 
only the father,” and yet for all his shy- 
ness is bold enough not “to do a mean 
deed or tell woone a lie; ” Molly Brown, 
the witch, with her evil eye spoiling the 
farmer’s crops ; good Measter Collins, the 
parson, reconciling spiteful folk, and 
using every opportunity to say a kind 
word and to preach peace on earth and 
good will among men; and, above all, the 
laborer coming home to his nine children, 
frosted and numbed, but forgetting it all 
in the warmth of their love as the wife 
makes up the fire, and the daughter “ hot- 
slippers ” his feet, and the boys delight in 
the toys that he has brought. 

And this peasant life is described from 
the christening to the grave; all its man- 
ners and customs — the bright keeping up 
of Christmas (pp. 120-132), of the new 
year (p. 122), the new clothes at Easter 
(p. 8), the club-walking at Whitsuntide (p. 
106), the village feast in the autumn (p. 
13), the harvest home (p. 78), the fairings 
(p. 96), the Guy Fawkes festival (p. 99), 
the. walk to dents and the seeing of 
friends home afterwards (p. 44), the house- 
changing (p. 6), the house-warming (p. 
243) — are described with all the graphic 
humor and pathos of Thomas Hardy’s 
novels. And behind the customs come 
the feelings of the laborers ; the courting, 
with its banter and jealousies ; the strength 
of true love in spite of its “ miffs;” the 
beauty of wedded life; the value of old 
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friendships ; the sorrow over the dead. 
Two instances will be enough; the first is 
one of the best expressions of bright, 
light-hearted delight in the loved one’s 
beauty (p. 432). 


My love is good, my love is feair, 
She’s comely to behold, O, 

In everything that she do wear, 
Altho’ tis new or wold, O. 

My heart do leap to see her walk, 
So straight do step her veet, O; 
My tongue is dumb to hear her talk, 
Her vaice do sound so sweet, O. 
The flowery groun’ wi’ floor o’ green 

Do bear but vew so good an’ true. 


When she do zit, then she do seem 
The feairest to my zight, O, 
Till she do stan’ an’ I do deem 
She’s fedirest at her height, O. 
And she do seem within a room 
The fedirest on a floor, O, 
Till I agean do zee her bloom 
Still feairer out o’ door, O, 
Where flowery groun’ wi’ floor 0’ green 
Do bear but vew so good and true. 


An’ when the deasies be a-pressed 
Below her vootsteps’ waight, OQ, 
Do seem as if she looked the best 
Ov all in walkén gait, O, 
Till I do zee her sit upright 
3ehind the ho’se’s neck, O, 
A-holdén wi’ the rain so tight 
His tossén head in check, O, 
Where flowery groun’ wi’ floor so green 
Do bear but vew so good and true. 


I wish I had my own free land 
To keep a ho’se to ride, O; 
I wish I had a ho’se in hand 
To ride en at her zide, O; 
Vor if I wer as high in rank 
As any duke or lord, O, 
Or had the goold the richest bank 
Can shovel from his horde, O, 
I'd love her still, if even then 
She were a ledser in the glen. 


The second, named “Jeane ” (p. 161) is 
well worthy to be placed by the side of 
— Anderson ” as the song of wedded 
ove. 


We now mid hope for better cheer, 
My smilén wife 0’ twice vive year. 
Let others frown, if thou bist near 
Wi’ hope upon thy brow, Jeane: 
Vor I vu’st loved thee when thy light 
Young sheape vu’st grew to woman’s height: 
I loved thee near an’ out o’ zight, 
An’ I do love thee now, Jeane. 


An’ we’ve a-trod the sheenén bleade 

Ov eegrass in the zummer shedde, 

An’ when the leives began to feade 
Wi’ zummer in the weane, Jeane, 
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An’ we’ve a-wandered drough the groun’ 
O’ swayén wheat a-turnén brown, 
An’ we’ve a-strolled together roun’ 

The brook an’ drough the leane, Jeane. 


An’ nwone but I can ever tell 

Ov-all thy tears that have a-vell 

When trials meade thy bosom zwell, 
An’ nwone but thou of mine, Jeane; 

An’ now my heart that heaved wi’ pride 

Back then to have thee by my zide, 

Do love thee mwore as years do slide 
An’ leave them times behine, Jeane. 


This description of country life is true, 
and yet itis in the main idealized. It is 
not that he ignores the bad side; here 
and there we get glimpses of it, glimpses 
of the evil of drink in the pathetic idyll of 
the boy whom the mowers 


drenched from edle horns too deep, 
Till his thoughts were a-drown’d in a swoon — 
Ay! his life was a-smothered in sleep 
(p- 381); 


glimpses, again, of immorality in the equal 
pathos of the “love child, zent away to be 
born” (p. 383), of the broken heart (p. 
399), or of blushén Jeane — 


That wer a-coorted an’ undone 

By Farmer Woodley’s woldest son ; 

An’ after she’d a-been vorzook 

Wer found a-drown’d in Longmead brook. 
(p- 59)- 


But this is in the main kept in the back- 
ground ; and this, though sometimes urged 
as a defect, is surely a merit in the poet. 
As a great painter said when he had been 
ill-treated, “ Yes, there are bad people; 
but there are good ones also, and one good 
one consoles you for many bad.” So 
every one knows that there are evil traits 
in peasant life, but what we need a poet 
for is to reveal to us the good and to make 
us feel that one good trait consoles us for 
many bad. 

And certainly, whatever the historian 
may say, the clergy can be only grateful 
for such idealization ; for one of their chief 
functions is surely this, to idealize their 
people, to picture to their “soul sight” 
what the possibilities are that underlie the 
unattractive faces with which they have to 
deal. Such idealizing is the first step in 
any intercession, and an absolutely neces- 
sary step if the intercession is to be effi- 
cient and to keep up hope in the heart of 
him who intercedes, and so hand on hope 
to him for whom he intercedes. “ You will 
find that agricultural laborers have only 
two thoughts, drink and immorality,” said 
a benevolent and cultured lady to a new 
rector of a country parish. Had she been 
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able to look deeper, had she had the sym- 
pathetic guidance of such poetry as this, 
she would have known that underneath all 
this loveless outside there was much else 
— affection to parents, loyalty to the loved 
one and to the wedded wife, sorrow for 
those gone before, hearts bowed in praise 
and prayer to the Giver of good gifts. 

That is the first debt which we owe to 
Mr. Barnes, a debt like that which we 
owe pre-eminently to George Eliot among 
our novelists. Each alike reveals to us 
and makes us respect the true humanity 
of the poor, before which patronizing be- 
comes impossible and which alone enables 
us truly toserve Christin his poor. Those 
who have laid to heart the lessons of the 
recent elections, which have taught us 
how little hold the clergy and the squires 
have yet gained over the agricultural 
classes, in spite of all their effort and all 
their benevolence, may gain in these 
poems hope for a fresh start, and a fresh 
start perhaps in a new and truer spirit. 
They will learn to respect the true inde- 
pendence of the poor, remembering that 
saying of the late Earl of Shaftesbury, 
“Oh, how difficult it must be for a needy 
man to be honest and independent!” If 
they honor this honest independence they 
will in time find the poor place a true 
confidence in them. 

And the second debt we owe to him is 
the suggestion which his poems make of 
the sides of Christian truth which may be 
expected to come home to the poor. The 
clergyman appears but seldom in the 
poems; when he does it is as “the 
friend ” (p. 188), or as ** Mr. Goodman,” or 
as “good Measter Collins.” In the same 
way religion and theology are not for a 
moment obtruded. No doctrine of the 
atonement is to be found there, scarcely 
any mention of the sacraments, except 
that of christening. But there is an un- 
derlying religion which is most sugges- 
tive. We have spoken already of his 
simple treatment of nature; but it should 
further be noticed how he treats it as a 
gift of God, given of his mercy to brighten 
our hearts, a gift to which we can turn 
when man proves unkind or trouble is 
hard upon us. 


An’ many times when I do vind 
Things all goo wrong and volks unkind, 
To zee the happy veedén herds 
An’ hear the zingén of the birds 
Do soothe my sorrow mwore than words; 
Vor I do zee that ’tis our sin 
Do meake woone’s soul so dark ’ithin 
When God would gie woone zunsheen. 


(P. 3-) 
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So the poplars “rustlén soft an’ loud” 
have power to heal the “ranklén sore” 
caused by the ingratitude of men (p. 233), 
the summer bloom after the floods in 
spring suggests the happiness which God 
gives after sorrow (p. 350), and “under 
others’ wrongs an’ slightens ” God’s love- 
tokens from above are found “in the 
vields by watervalls ”'(p. 401). Another 
thought of God on which he loves to dwell 
is his steadfastness in change. The jour- 
ney on a railroad in which all the fields flit 
by, but the sun is always present, suggests 
the quick fleeting of earthly pleasures, 
while 


God, beholdén from above 

Our lowly road, wi yearnén love, 

Do keep bezide us, stage by stage, 

Vrom be’th to youth, vrom youth to age. 
(P. 267.) 


The “woaken tree,” bearing fresh 


leaves in summer after being beaten by 
winter’s storms, teaches the lesson that 
God will not give us more sorrow than we 
can bear, but 


Can meake us zee, if ’tis His will, 
That He can bring us good from ill. 
(P. 94.) 
And the rivers never giving out suggest 
his unfailing grace. 


An’ yet while things do come an’ goo 

God’s love is steadfast, John, an’ true: 

If winter vrost do chill the ground 

Tis but to bring the zummer round. 

All’s well a-lost where He’s a-vound, 

Vor, if ‘tis right, for Christe’s seake | 

He’ll gi’e us mwore than He do teake; 

His goodness don’t gi’e out, John. 
(P. 49.) 

Meanwhile angels are sent by him to 
take or bring our joys (p. 297) and to watch 
over the object of our love (p. 331). So 
when we turn from God to human life we 
find a thought which surely is rarely 
brought out in our teaching, the sense of 
the debt which we owe to our ancestors’ 
works. In “ Our Fathers’ Works ” (p. 224) 
the poet recalls, in a way that the simplest 
peasant can understand, the many works 
which he finds wrought “by our vore- 
fathers’ ceare and thought ” — the roads, 
the hedges, the trees, the drains, the mill, 
the bridge, and as a climax of all “the 
pleice where we mid seek the gifts of 
greace from week to week,” with its 
tower and churchbells — and he ends with 
the moral, — 


Zoo now mid none of us vorget 

The pattern our vorefathers zet, 

But each be fain to underteaike 

Some work to meiake for others’ gain, 
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That we mid leave mwore good to sheire, 
Less ills to bear, less souls to grieve, 

An’ when our hands do vall to rest 

It mid be vrom a work a-blest. 


How would it be possible to begin bet- 
ter with a simple mind in bringing home 
the sense of historic continuity, which is 
of the very essence of Church teaching ? 
Not less strong is the sense of the strength 
of the debt which the claims of the family 
In “A Good Father ” (p. 150) 
the son is urged to mind his father, even 
though his tongue be keen in correction ; 
to tend him in old age in return for his 
bringing up in youth; to honor still his 
name when “his bwones be in the dust.” 
In “ Treat well your Wife” (p. 397) the 
husband is reminded of all that his wife 
has left for him, of all that she had been 
to him in their days of courting, as a rea- 
son why he should not grieve her now; 
and the saddest and sternest words of all 
the volumes are reserved for any who have 
forsaken their true love. 
band” is the secret of true happiness 


The “ weddén 





(p. 68). When the daughter is born she is 
brought to be christened to “ the hallowed 
stwone, vor Christ to teadke ye vor his 
own ;” and she is brought out “a child o’ 
greace” to be trained at home till she is 
once more brought to the church and 
given to the bridegroom as a faithful 
bride (* The Slantén Light o’ Fall,” p. 257). 
Sunday is the poor man’s cherished day — 


The day that’s all our own to spend 
Wi’ God and wi’ an earthly friend. 
The worold’s girt vo’k wi’ the best 
O’ worldly goods may be a-blest ; 

But Zunday is the poor man’s peart, 
To seave his soul and cheer his heart. 


(P. 60.) 


Though all days may have their joys, the 
best for body and for soul is “the church 
an’ happy Zunday; then the thoughts rise 
to Him who shed his blood for us, and still 
gives forth his love to living and to dead ; 
then the churchyard brings back the 
thought of the dead, and the neighbors 
flocking together to church keep up true 
neighborliness and brotherly feeling (p. 
140). There they kneel side by side, “ the 
knower speechless to the known,” all hav- 
ing voice alone for God, to whom they tell 
their sorrows and their joys, full of holy 


thoughts and with hearts healed by the | 


peace from above (p. 298, ‘‘ Vo’k a-comén 
into Church”), — 
Upon the day o’days the best, 
The day o’ grace an’ peice an’ rest. 
(P. 371, Zunday.) 
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there is a quiet atmosphere of content- 
ment spread over the life. Not that there 
is any discouragement of a true and manly 
independence. There are frequent lamen- 
tations over the absorption of small home- 
steads into large farms and the decay of 
the yeomen families (p. 164), and over the 
loss of the freedom which the poor had en- 
joyed of letting their fowls and children 
run wild over the common before it was 
“took in” (p. 143). The laborer looks for- 
ward to having his allotment, and having 
it near his house, that he may train his 
children and keep his eye upon them, and 
have a little independence of his own, 
which will enable him to “keep himself 
from parish ” (p. 28). The crippled grand- 
mother, though submitting to God’s good 
will “that she should bide ’ithin a wall,” 
yet prays that his mercy will leave her free 
— even from the walls “a-reared vor wold 
and zick in tryén times.” She will be 
content with dry bread if only she can live 
at home and find fresh life in the lives of 
her grandchildren (p. 352). In the bless- 
ings left to the man who has had sad 
strokes of trial are 

My faith an’ peiice, the gifts of greiice, 
An’ freedom still to shift my pledace. 





But side by side with this love of freedom 
is a bright happiness in the lot which God 
has given, even though it include hardship 
and toil. The man who for money’s sake 
will give up his peace of mind or his free- 
dom, or would “ lose vo’ks’ good-will, vor to 
have a bad neame,” is satirized as “ zellén 
his honey to buy zome’hat sweet” (p. 
316). “To slight our blesséns would be 
sin,” and these blessings include air and 
water, sun and moon, which God sends 
freely to rich and poor alike (p. 300). 


Contentment is a constant feast; 
He’s richest that do want the least. 


(P. 69.) 


The spirit of Burns’s protest, “ A man’s a 
man for a’ that,” or of Wordsworth’s great 
sonnet, ‘“* The world is too much with us,” 
reappears again and again in the praise of 
the free and honest heart that is better 
than riches (The Ivy, p. 83); or in the 
praise of the happiness that dwells with 
the lowly, in a poem which has a true 
Horatian ring about it, of which we quote 
one stanza :— 

An’ ceare can come ’ithin a ring 

O’ sworded guards to'smite a king, 

Though he mid hold within his hands 

The zwarmén vo’k o’ many lands; 

Or goo in drough the iron geiate 





And during the hard work of the week 





Avore the house o’ lofty steite, 
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Or reach the miser that do smile, 
A-buildeén up his goolden pile; 
Or else mid smite the lowly 

That have noo power to loose or bind 

Another’s body or his mind, 

But only hands to help mankind. 

li there is rest ’ithin the breast 

’Tis where the heart is holy. 
(P. 319.) 

Where, again, could be found a better 
sermonette against all malice and hatred 
than in good Measter Collins’s protest 
against the spiteful saying, “I be never 
the better vor zeén o’ you” (p. 450); ora 
better comment on our Lord’s words, “ In- 
asmuch as ye have done it unto the least 
of these little ones ye have done it unto 
me,” than inthe same Meister Collins’s 
words on pity (p. 451); or on the duty of 
becoming as little children if we would 
enter into the kingdom of Heaven, than in 
the picture of the grown-up man trying 
“when he has been wronged to call back 
and live over again the sweet days of child- 
hood ”’? 


When wrongs an’ overbearén words 
Do prick my bleedén heart lik’ swords, 
Then I do try, for Christe’s seake, 
To think o’ you, sweet days, and meake 
My soul as ’twer when you did weike 

My childhood’s eyes, an’ when, if spite 

Or grief did come, did die at night, 

In sleep ’ithin the hollow. 
(P. 25.) 


But if there is one subject more than 
another which Mr. Barnes has made his 
own, and about which it is especially hard 
to train simple minds aright, it is the 
thought of death and its associations. No 
less ‘truly than of Wordsworth may it be 
said of him that he is the poet to be read 
for consolation in time of loss and sor- 
row. Strong in the hour of death is the 
sense that God is working for the best, 
and that we shall see hereafter why the 
sorrow has come; or, again, the burden 
of sorrow is lessened by the unselfish de- 
light in the joys of others (p. 400). For 
those who are gone the life beyond the 
grave is pictured as a life of endless rest 
after the toils of this world, winterless and 
free from sickness. There the dead in 
God’s care are “ smilén still ”(p. 24); nay, 
however beautiful they were on earth they 
are more beautiful there, where looks 
never wear uncomely. Could this be 
more beautifully expressed than in the | 
most exquisite a “The Young that | 
Died in Beauty ”(p. 217)? We will < quote 
two stanzas of ite 


If souls should only sheen so bright 
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In heaven as in e’thly light, 








An’ nothén better were the cease, 
How comely still in sheape an’ feace 
Would many reach that happy pleiace, 
The hopeful souls that in their prime 
Ha’ seemed a-took avore their time — 
The young that died in rami 

But still the deat shall mwore than keep 
The beauty of their early sleep, 
Where comely looks shall never wear 
Uncomely under tweil an’ ceare. 

The feair at death be always feair 

Still fedir to liver’s thoughts an’ love, 
An’ feiirer still to God above 

Than when they died in beauty. 


And as to the survivors on earth mem- 
ory only recalls the good and bright side 
of their life, so too it may be for the de- 
parted. The evil and cares of this world 
pass away and their godly life becomes 
their glory. 

But livén folk a-grievén on 

Wi’ lwonesome love for souls agone 

Do zee their goodness, but do vind 

All else a-stealén out o’ mind; 

As air do meiake the vurthest land 

Look feairer than the vield at hand, 

An’ zoo, as time do slowly pass 

So still’s a sheade upon the grass, 

Its wid’nén speice do slowly shed 

A glory roun’ the wold vo’k dead. 

An’ what if good vo’ks’ life o’ breath 

Is zoo a-hallowed after death 

That they mid only know above 

Their times o’ faith an’ joy an’ love; 

While all the evil time ha’ brought 

’S a-lost vor ever out o’ thought, 

As all the moon that ’idden bright 

’S a-lost in darkness out o’ zight, 

An’ all the godly life they led 

Is glory to the wold vo’k dead? 


If things be zoo, an’ souls above 
Can only mind our e’thly love, 
Why then they’ll veel our kindness drown 
The thoughts ov all that meade ’em frown, 
An’ jay of jays will dry the tear 
O’ sadness that do trickle here, 
An’ nothén mwore 0’ life than love 
An’ peice will then be know’d above. 
Do good, vor that when life’s a-vled 
Is still a pleasure to the dead. 
(?. 209.) 


Meanwhile the survivors tend with lov- 
ing care the grave. For the “chjld’s 
greive” (p. 410) the mother makes a 
* Seavior’s little cross” of flowers. 


| An’ woone sweet bud her han’ did pleace 

| Up where did droop the Seavior’s Feace ; 

An’ two she zet a-bloomén bright 

Where reached His Hands o’ left an’ right; 

Two mwore feadir blossoms, crimson-dyed, 
Did mark the pleices ov His feet, 
An’ woone did lie a-smellén sweet 

Up where the spear did wound the zide 




















Of Him that is the Life ov all 
Greave sleepers, whether big or small. 


In the “Dree Woaks” (p. 162), the 
thought of “We are Seven” is exactly 
reproduced, and the mother who had lost 
one of her daughters still “ meade dree 
when but two were a-voun’.” The “tuens 
of the dead” live in the memory still, 
touching the heart to the quick and stir- 
ring the living to take a manly part in life 
(p. 155). Their memory clings round old 
places, hallowing them and making the 
survivors spare the old houses where they 
lived. 


Zoo I would always let alwone 
The girt wold house o’ mossy stwone; 
I woulden pull a wing o’n down, 
To meiake their speechless sheades to frown; 
Vor when our souls mid oonce become 
Lik’ theirs, all bodiless an’ dumb, 
How good to think that we mid vind 
Zome thought vrom them we left behind, 
An’ that zome love mid still unite 
The hearts 0’ blood wi’ souls of light. 
Zoo, if it ’twer mine, I’d let alwone 
The girt wold house 0’ mossy stwone. 
(P. 173.) 


Such thoughts as these will surely lead 
the simplest to repeat with deeper mean- 
ing the words of the Creed, “I believe in 
the Communion of Saints and the Resur- 
rection of the body.” Nor is the thought 
of the Judgment Day absent, when might 
shall no longer be right; when those who 
have wronged the poor, or scourged 
slaves, or persecuted God’s servants, or 
kept back the wages of them that labored, 
or wronged a maiden, shall have to stand 
in the presence of those whom they have 
wronged (p. 442) One case of such 
wrong is specially dwelt upon. 

Where a man wi’ heartless slightén 
Mid become a maiden’s blighten, 
He mid cearelessly forseake her, 
But must answer to her Meaker; 
He mid slight wi’ selfish blindness 
All her deeds o’ lovén-kindness ; 
God will weigh in wi’ the slightén 
That mid be her love’s requitén : 
He do look on each deceiver; 

He do know 

What weight 0’ woe 
Do break the heart ov every griever. 

(P. 399.) 


There are many other sides of Mr. 
Barnes’s teaching, many other characteris- 
tics of his genius, on which we have not 
space to dwell, but we trust that we have 
said enough to show that all lovers of po- 
etry will find here real poetic gems of the 
first order; and further, that those who 
have to deal with the laboring classes can 
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find much of hope and sympathy and sug- 
gestion from these pages. The instances 
which we have quoted will also show that 
a very little trouble will be sufficient to 
get over the initial difficulty of dialect. 
Certainly those who can appreciate Burns 
in spite of the Scotch dialect will find less 
of trouble in the Dorset dress with which 
Barnes’s poems are clothed, and will also 
feel that they have gained much by their 
dress, even as the pastoral idylls of Theoc- 
ritus gain in the same way.* With those 
they have much in common, and con- 
sciously so, for the motto of one of the 
earlier editions was the line of Theocritus, 
Aupiodev 0? tears box toig Awptéecot. Seldom 
since Theocritus have the poet and the 
painter come so close together. Poem 
after poem suggests vivid cottage scenes 
which our imagination instantaneously 
transfers tocanvas. They have been com- 
pared with Frederick Walker’s paintings ; 
they might be compared with Wilkie for 
their quiet homeliness; but we are not 
certain that the truest analogy is not that 
of the Normandy peasant painter, Jean 
Frangois Millet. Certainly they have not 
his strong protest against conventionali- 
ties, his tone of defiance; but they have 
his pure, heartfelt sympathy with and 
pride in agricultural life with all the de- 
tails of its work and all the simple charm 
of its home life, and they have his quiet, 
deep religious feeling. Side by side with 
Millet’s “Shepherdess” and “ Sower” 
may be placed Barnes’s “ Milkmaid” or 
“The Carter;” side by side with his 
“First Steps,” in which the Norman 
mother is training the child to meet his 
father as he comes home from work, we 
would place Barnes’s “ Fatherhood,” 
where the tired laborer is welcomed home 
by wife and children, and forgets all the 
frost and cold and toil in the warmth of 
the fireside ; and if Millet has given us in 
in his “ Angelus’ a picture of quiet rev- 
erence such as is perhaps only possible 
in a Catholic peasant, and has succeeded 
in his aim of making us fancy we hear the 
church bells ringing across the harvest 
field, so again and again through these 
poems comes the sound of the church 
bells, ringing with giant voice for the joys 
and sorrows of peasant life, and lighting 
up its cares with the rest of happy Zun- 


* Some people may prefer to begin with the volume 
of poems in **Common Engiish.’”? This volume con- 


tains poems of true feeling, especially about home life 
(e.g.5 ** Home’s a Nest,” p. 1213 ** Kellowship,” p. 
169; ‘* My Fore-Elders,”’ p. 186; ** Plorata veris lachry- 
mis,”’ p. 196; ** Do Good,” p. 202); but it is not nearly 
equal to the “Dorset Poems”’ either in melody or in 
thought. 
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day. There is at the background of these 
poems the same unobtruded love for the 
Bible which made Millet say: “The 
Psalms are my breviary. I get from them 
all that I do;” the same strain of thankful 
praise in which he cried out, “ My God, 
how good it is under thy heaven! I don’t 
know anything more delicious than to be 
on the heather and look up at the sky.” 
Barnes could surely re-echo Millet’s con- 
fession of faith :— 


In the country I find much more than 
charms; I find infinite glories. I see. . 
the little flowers of which Christ said that 
Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like 
one of these. I see the halos of dandelions, 
and the sun also, which spreads out beyond 
the world its glory in the clouds. But lon 
as well in the plain the steaming horse at work 
and in a rocky place a man all worn out. . 
who tries to straighten himself a moment and 
breathe. The drama is surrounded by beauty. 


From Murray’s Magazine. 
THOMAS WEBSTER, R.A. 


BY LADY EASTLAKE, 
IF asked to say which is, or may be, the 


happiest form of work for man, we fancy 
it would not be difficult to make out a case 


in favor of that of the artist. To begin 
with its most abstract conditions: art has 
the advantage of being neither wholly 
mental nor wholly mechanical, but a happy 
division of labor between the mind and 
the hand. Instead also of bringing its 
votary, by professional necessity, like the 
clergyman and the lawyer, into contact 
with the sins and meannesses of human 
nature, the artist’s education and employ- 
ment may be called a foretaste of Para- 
dise, for it consists in studying the beau- 
ties of God’s creation, discerning more 
and more how “ very good ” they are, and 
how especially good for his purposes. 
Nor has any other class of cultivated life 
such immunities from worldly temptations 
and ambitions. The company of a dis- 
tinguished artist is, we all know, felt to be 
an honor and an ornament whenever he 
condescends to appear; but no sacrifices 
to the follies and vanities of society are 
required from him. His ambition is un- 
derstood to be wisely confined to over- 
coming the difficulties of his art, nor will 
any one despise him if, like Leslie the 
painter, he maintains that “politics are 
best left to ladies.” Everybody, in short, 
understands that an artist is a being set 
apart, who cannot work in the tossing surf 
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of this world, but must live in an atmo- 
sphere of tranquillity and serenity of 
mind, without which the palette will be 
spread in vain. This serenity, it is true, 
is sometimes sorely disturbed, and from 
within quite as much as from without. 
Art is long, and patience is short, and art- 
ists’ nervous systems are curiously and 
fearfully made; but if there be trials, 
which others wot not of, which fall to 
their lot, there are also periods of ineffa- 
ble bliss which outsiders can as little con- 
ceive. 

So much for the general elements of 
artist happiness. Let us now consider 
what particular walk commands the largest 
share of them. And here we especially 
congratulate him who, leaving antiquarian 
lore, and historical costume, and all the 
anxious search for the unities of time and 
place, finds his subjects in the short and 
simple annals of village life, his heroes 
and heroines at his very gate —his roses 
on his own porch—his foregrounds his 
garden—his backgrounds the grove be- 
hind his house — his interiors the nearest 
cottage hearth, and his wardrobe or 
“ properties ” the homely garments of vil- 
lage lads and maidens, faded by sun and 
air, wind and weather, into those tones 
which his soul loveth. Happy indeed the 
man whose deau idéal a small plot of 
English mother-earth can thus supply, no 
“paternal acres” perhaps, but his neigh- 
bor’s serve his purpose as well, for who is 
so literally the monarch of all he surveys 
as the genuine artist? To this class the 
late Mr. Webster, R.A., who has left us a 
few notices of his life, was wise enough 
and happy enough to belong. 

Mr. Webster was born in 1800. His 
father was attached to the household of 
George III., and his son lived with himin 
Windsor, where he was trained as one of 
the choristers of St. George’s Chapel. 
This was his first introduction into the 
troubles of this world; and he never men- 
tioned this period without pain. For 
those to whom daily choral services are 
thought to be a means of edification, it is as 
well to record the very opposite effect on 
those engaged in them, and how a good 
man ever maintained that a practice which 
associated religion with weariness, harsh- 
ness, and irreverence, was the worst train- 
ing that could befall ayoung boy. Under 
cover of “intoning,” all kinds of profane 
doggerel were introduced, on which he 
| looked back with repugnance. No boy he 
| cared for would ever have been permitted 
'to join such a class. Webster’s father 
|was head of one of the many depart- 




















ments of court service — being over what 
was Called the “ewry and napery ” depart- 
ment. Young Webster, with other boys 
similarly situated, saw something of the 
humors of the court. They were not kept 
very strictly, being quite at home in every 
part of the castle, and Webster remem- 
bered often playing with a companion in 
the corridor, when, on one occasion, the 
king suddenly entered. In their alarm 
they hid themselves behind a piece of fur- 
niture. But the barking of alittle dog his 
Majesty had with him compelled them 
to emerge, when the good-humored mon- 
arch patted them on the head and hoped 
they had hada good game. Webster acted 
for some years as page to the princess 
Sophia, who never ceased to take interest 
in his career. He frequently visited 
H.R.H. in after years at her residence in 
York House, Church Lane, Kensington, 
and was occasionally honored by requisi- 
tions on her part, which, however flatter- 
ing, were rather troublesome to a painter 
engrossed in his profession. During his 
attendance on the princess she had dis- 
covered that he was a skilful mender of 
the quill pens then only in use; and, to 
the last, she would send him bundles of 
quills to renovate for her. His position 
at Windsor at this youthful time intro- 
duced him to many a little incident of the 
day. Sir William Beechey was then the 
court painter, and had an assistant to 
paint backgrounds, etc., of the name of 
Sharp, of whom a well-known anecdote is 
told. Another was as follows. The king 
took a fancy to Sharp, and often entered 
his studio. The walls were whitewashed 
and bare, and Sharp, who was a clever 
executant, sought one day to break their 
monotony by painting a large key, as if 
suspended ona nail. The king entered, 
and being immediately deceived by the 
effect, said in his fussy way, “ Key, key! 
Who has put that key there?” and lifted 
his hand to take it down. His reason was 
perhaps tottering, for the deception an- 
noyed him so much that he intimated to 
Sir William Beechey that he had better 
change his assistant, and poor Sharp was 
dismissed. The last time the boy Web- 
ster saw the king was when he was leav- 
ing the princess Amelia’s room after her 
death. 

Webster had the old stories to tell of 
the various perquisites. The wax candles 
just lit, or never lit—in the latter case 
travelling backwards and forwards be- 
tween the castle and the shop unopened, 
at a certain rate of allowance to some- 
body. On some occasions he and his 
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young companions, though not the receiv- 
ers of stolen goods, were the consumers 
of them. When the court migrated to St. 
James’s, or to Weymouth, the heads of 
departments accompanied it, leaving their 
offices to subordinates, or to their own 
boys; and Webster would describe with 
boyish glee how gloriously they feasted, 
as the temporary representatives of the 
fruit, pastry, and grocery departments 
gave entertainments to each other. The 
difficulty was to square the accounts on 
the return of the elders. On one occasion 
there was such an alarming deficit in the 
item of apples, that the young culprits 
were at their wits’ ends, when Webster 
remembered that the princess Amelia had 
had an apple dumpling about the size of a 
breakfast-cup every day for a time, and 
the poor suffering lady was debited with 
an amount fer diem which met the diffi- 
culty. But he also bore witness to an 
economy which now sounds strange. No 
champagne was allowed at the royal table 
except on birthdays, and altogether the 
royal regimen was very simple. As relics 
of this time, certain royal account-books 
remained in Webster’s possession. These 
had been most minutely kept, giving ex- 
actly the quantities supplied —even to 
the pounds of potatoes. There was no 
symptom of that profane burlesque to- 
wards the table-napkins of George III. 
which was exacted towards the zef that 
contained those of Louis XIV., to which 
all bowed who passed it —one of the 
abominations which preceded the French 
Revolution — but it was the special duty 
of Webster’s father to see that the table 
was in order, all adjuncts within reach, — 
the silver ewers, answering to our finger- 
glasses, ready —hence the word “ewry” 
—and to stand behind their Majesties’ 
chairs during the repast. The king and 
queen, as usual with royalty, always sat 
side by side, and when the king was ab- 
sent from mental illness, his chair was 
retained in its place, and the table laid as 
if he was present. 

As Webster attained manhood, he was 
employed under Sir Benjamin Stephenson 
in the comptroiler’s office. The king’s 
death in 1820 threw him out of this, and 
left him free to indulge a love of drawing 
which determined him to become an art- 
ist. Here Mr. Webster takes up the pen 
for himself : — 

‘“ My father gave his consent, and armed 
with a letter from a distinguished person 
about the court to Mr. Fuseli, the keeper, 
I was directed to the Royal Academy. 
Accordingly I made my way to Somerset 
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House, where I found a number of car- 
riages and mourning coaches assembled. 
On enquiring, I learned that the funeral 
of the late president, Benjamin West, was 
about to take place in St. Paul’s. I had 
often looked at his works in the castle 
with wonder and admiration, thinking 
them miracles of art. The next day I de- 
livered my letter, and was received b r Mr. 
Fuseli with much kindness. On showing 
him my drawings, I was almost crushed 
when he told me they were not such as he 
could place before the Council. He told 
me to make a drawing from a cast. Now 
as I had never drawn either from “the 
round ” or in chalk, the result was a sad 
affair. Seeing how completely I was 
“abroad,” and pitying my poor and anx- 
ious efforts, the keeper did me an act of 
kindness — though one of the greatest ir- 
regularity — and on his own we 
allowed me to attend the antique school. 
In two months I had so far improved, that 
he gave me a letter to the authorities of 
the British Museum, where I saw many 
students at work. I now soon mastered 


the material, and made a drawing of the 
‘Theseus,’ which was approved by the 
Council and I was admitted a probationer, 
at the Royal Academy. 


In six months 
I gained my ‘student’s ticket,’ and in 
twelve months was admitted to the Life 
School, which enabled me to enter the 
School of Painting. 

“ There, for the first time, I had a pal- 
ette on my thumb, but I ws so ignorant 
of the use of paint that I had to ask a fel- 
low-student of the name of Watts to set 
my palette for me. My first effort was to 
copy a Vandyck, in which I entirely 
failed ; my second was from a Nicolas 
Poussin, when I was more successful. 
Mulready was “ visitor ” during the prog- 
ress of that copy, and I remember he 
took an interest in my work — asked how 
long | had been a student, and my antece- 
dents ; expressed surprise at my progress, 
and prophesied I should succeed. This 
was the first time I had received ‘a pat- 
ting on the back.’ In after life he often 
asked me if I remembered the circum- 
stance. 

“In 1825 I gained the first Silver 
Medal for a copy of Vandyck’s Virgin 
and Child from the Dulwich Gallery. 
This copy was shown to George IV. by 
my friend O’Rielly — the king’s medical 
attendant at Windsor. I was now twenty- 
six, and as my father’s pension was not 
more than enough to maintain his family, I 
was anxious to relieve him from further ex- 
pense on my account. 1 therefore thought 
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if I could obtain employment as assistant 
to Sir Thomas Lawrence, I should be able 
to support myself. Thinking that a word 
from the king to Sir Thomas would be all- 
powerful, my wishes were made known to 
his Majesty. It happened that Segur, the 
keeper of the royal pictures, came to 
Windsor on business. My copy was 
shown to him, and the matter placed be- 
fore him. His reply, as I was afterwards 
informed, was as follows: ‘ The painter 
of that copy (which some day will pass for 
an perirms | had better be left alone, as 
painting for Sir Thomas Lawrence would 
only be injurious to him. I thought at 
the time he was unkind, but I have since 
thanked him for his opinion. 

“In 1827 I commenced practice as a 
portrait-painter, having taken a first-floor 
and bedroom at 5, Howland Street, for 
which I was to payarent of £60. After 
furnishing it to the best of my means, 
I had about thirty shillings left. I had, 
however, two portraits in prospect, at 
seven guineas each, and a family group, 
and I see by my register that I made that 
year £74 9s. by five portraits. My first 
subject picture, ‘Rebels shooting a Pris- 
oner ’ (it should have been a captive), was 
exhibited at the British Institution, and 
brought me £20, It was favorably no- 
ticed in the Zzmes, and was engraved by 
Romney. The ‘Rebels Defeated’ was 
a continuation of the subject, and was 
alsoengraved. The purchaser of the first 
picture, who possessed the ey, knowing 
that the sequel to it would doubtless find 
a purchaser, offered me fifteen guineas, 
which so annoyed me, that, poor as I was, 
I refused his offer, and gave the picture 
to the engraver, who, I afterwards heard, 
sold it to the purchaser of the first, for 
what sum I know not. In 1876 these two 
pictures were brought to me for restora- 
tion, being much cracked from the as- 
phaltum I had used. Wilkie’s pictures, 
and most of the works of the time, suf- 
fered from the same cause. I restored 
them and painted the backgrounds afresh, 
for which I charged £100, and offered 
also to purchase the two pictures myself 
for £200, but my offer was declined. The 
success of these two works induced me to 
turn my attention to subject pictures, and 
I gave up portraits. George IV. having 
expressed an interest in my progress, the 
Marquis of Conyngham, then about the 
court, gave me a commission. Accord- 
pe painted ‘A Committee of Taste’ 
(children discussing the contents of a 
jam-pot), which so pleased the king that 
he gave me an order for two pictures ; and 
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I painted ‘ The Foraging Party’ and ‘ The 
Prisoner,’ for which I received forty guin- 
eas. They were exhibited at the British 
Institution, and, having been painted for 
the king, were much commented upon. 
Such patronage attracted the notice of 
people who would not otherwise have 
cared for them, and I was Jooked upon as 
a rising man. I had no lack of encour- 
agement till 1830, when the king died, 
and others succeeded ‘who knew not Jo- 


seph.’ The Reform excitement followed, 
and the interest in art was diverted to 
politics. In 1829 I had removed to Lower 


Belgrave Street,— Eaton Square being 
then open fieids —and soon found myself 
in difficulties. My income in 1830 for 
pictures sold only amounted to £103 55., 
and in 1832 to £139. That year I re- 
moved to the Mall, Kensington, being 
joined by my father, mother, and sister, 
This saved me, but though I was very 
industrious, I earned in 1833 only £77. 
Meanwhile Liverpool and Manchester had 
opened an exhibition, to which I was in- 
vited to contribute, and this raised my 
earnings to £178 15s. From that time | 
did better, and got rid of many works 
previously exhibited, but unsold — though 
at prices that would astonish some of the 
young artists of the present time, a large 
work, namely, with many figures, now in 
the collection of the Jate Mr. Bolckow, 
for thirty guineas. One picture I painted 
at that time, entitled ‘V. C.,’ was left on 
my hands. This was also the case with 
one painted in 1829 called ‘Village Con- 
noisseurs.’ Many years after, when I had 
made a reputation, a stranger came into 
my studio, and, not being able to let him 
have any of the works I was then en- 
gaged on, he pointed to this, then hang- 
ing over the chimneypiece, and enquired 
the price. I replied that it was an early 
work, and the price £100. He took it, 
and paid the sum. A fortnight later an- 
other stranger came, bringing the picture 
in question, and asked me to certify that 
it was by my hand. I gave him the cer- 
tificate, on which he offered me a fee, 
which I declined, but asked him, if he 
really felt as much obliged to me as he pro- 
fessed to be, to tell me what he had paid 
for the picture. He replied two hundred 
guineas, and now that he had the certifi- 
cate of its being my work a client was 
prepared to give him four or five hundred 
guineas, I forget which. When very poor 
I had offered that picture in vain for £20. 
Such is picture-dealing. The sketch is 
still by me; the subject ‘Villagers criti- 
cising a fresh-painted Sign,’ an idea 
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taken from Sir Walter Scott’s ‘ Dick 
Tinto.’ 

“ The first work for which I received a 
remunerative sum was ‘The Football,’ 
purchased by Mr. Hippesley for two hun- 
dred guineas; executed in 1839. The 
following year I painted ‘ Punch’ for the 
same gentleman, for which I received 
three hundred guineas. Both pieces were 
engraved, and in 1840 I was elected an 
A. R. A. (Associate Royal Academy). In 
1840 also I exhibited ‘ The Smile’ and 
‘The Frown,’ and the ‘ Boy with many 
Friends,’ and for the three, received 
three hundred guineas. They have since 
realized thirty-eight hundred guineas at 
Christie’s rooms— the ‘Boy with many 
Friends’ two thousand guineas, ‘The 
Smile’ and ‘ The Frown’ eighteen hun- 
dred guineas. 

“From that time I received more com- 
missions than I could execute ; my prices 
advanced, and I have been able by econ- 
omy to realize what renders me indepen- 
dent in my old age. 

“It may interest some to know the 
prices I received for pictures by me now 
in the National Collections. 

“*¢ Going and Returning from the Fair,’ 
painted 1837, one hundred and fifty guin- 
eas. 

“Contrary Winds,’ painted 1843, one 
hundred guineas. 

“¢Sickness and Health,’ painted 1843, 
one hundred and twenty guineas. These 
three works are in the South Kensington 
collection. 

“¢The Dame’s School,’ painted 1845, 
four hundred guineas. In the National 
Gallery. This was the year I was elected 
full R. A. (Royal Academician).” 

Here the short M.S. concludes. , 

In Webster’s passage through the Acad- 
emy schools he made acquaintance with 
fellow-pupils, and especially became inti- 
mate with Boxall, afterwards the well- 
known portrait-painter and genial member 
of society, buta man curiously sensitive, 
and, like all true artists, dissatisfied with 
all his own works. To him Webster, then 
a slight and tall youth, sat for a Cupid! 
And he could never forget how Boxall, 
always aiming at good colors, and often 
attaining it, went on for a time ina state 
of bliss over his work, murmuring to him- 
self that it had a look of Titian or Cor- 
reggzio—his especial divinities. Then 
ensued a reaction,— silence, a rueful 
countenance, and sounds of despair. Then 
(a sudden seizure of the palette-knife, rag, 
|and turpentine, and, with one fell swoop, 
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away went all the result of the shivering 
Cupid’s much-tried patience. 

Meanwhile, as long as his father con- 
tinued in Windsor, Webster often returned 
to his old quarters ; and this gave occasion 
to another of his court stories. The first 
giraffe that appeared in this country was 
sent as a present to George 1V., whocom- 
missioned Davis, an animal-painter, to 
make a portrait of the creature. The 
Marchioness of Conyngham was then in 
the ascendant, and Webster happened to 
be in the corridor when the picture was 
brought for the royal inspection. It was 
taken into the king’s room, and soon an 
attendant came out and said the marchio 
ness was to be asked to come and see it. 
Her iadyship soon appeared in great haste, 
but paused for a moment as the door 
opened to admit her, and whispered ear- 
nestly to the page, “ Am I to admire it?” 
An affirmative nod was the answer, and 
before she was fairly into the room, Web- 
ster heard the clasping of hands, and the 
gushing tones, ‘“ Oh, how charming! how 
lovely!” which proceeded from the lady. 

Mr. Webster’s art occupies a niche by 
itself in the English school. His subjects 
run partially on the same line with those 
of Wilkie. Both were humorists, and 
both dealt with homely scenes. Wilkie 
latterly in his life departed from them, as in 
his “ John Knox preaching,” but not suc- 
cessfully. Webster never left what he 
felt was his native vein. Especially did he 
study the young, and more especially the 
boy. That audacious compound, which is 
called “the urchin,” was never more faith- 
fully rendered inall his moods of fun and 
mischief, The painter’s chief triumphs 
were indeed won in these varying parts — 
struggling, fighting, playing, sliding, see- 
sawing, teasing, coaxing, laughing — and 
admirable in all. Notably are his two 
pictures already mentioned, “ The Smile” 
and “ The Frown,” the fruits of the most 
subtle power of observation — the subject 
taken from “The Deserted Village” — 
the same boys in the two pictures seated 
on the same bench — but oppositely af- 
fected by the smile and frown of the in- 
visible master. 


Full well they laughed with counterfeited glee, 
At all his jokes, for many a joke had he: 
Full well the busy whisper, circling round, 
Conveyed the dismal tidings when he frowned. 


His style of art was equally his own ; 
less powerful than Wilkie’s, but more 
sympathetic and far tenderer, and never 
tempted into any exaggeration of expres- 
sion. His female type especially was 
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pleasing, and more natural than Wilkie’s, 
which was often peculiar, small-eyed, and 
affected. Webster took nature for every- 
thing, and when engaged on his picture 
calied “ The Slide,” though suffering from 
the gout, had himself wheeled on to the 
frozen pond to study the effect of the ice. 
Wilkie changed his style on returning 
from a visit to Spain. Webster visited 
Italy in 1865, and did full justice to his 
opportunities there, but they never shook 
his allegiance to his native scenes and his 
individual style. He spent the latter 
years of his life in that paradise of the 
artist, Cranbrook, near Staplehurst, in 
Kent, respected and beloved by high and 
low, and adored by the young. Nosooner 
was his venerable figure seen, whether 
walking. or in his well-known donkey- 
chair, than little boys —and little girls too 
—started up like flowers in his path —he 
with a kind nod or word for all — and then 
began the chase as to who should open his 
gate for him. 

Mr. Webster was a childlike worship- 
per of the revelations above and around 
him — whether seen through the telescope 
in his garden, or the microscope in his 
window. It was with the same humorous 
feeling that gave a charm to his art, that 
coming to London once in the full spring- 
time, he complained, with a countenance 
beaming with health and content, that he 
had been positively driven away from the 
country by the smell of the violets, and the 
song of the nighingales. 

A small picture of his father and mother 
bequeathed by Mr. Webster to the Na- 
tional Gallery, is one of the most beauti- 
ful specimens of the technical perfection 
of his hand — or indeed of any hand. It 
seems also to shed additional light upon 
the character and life of the artist himself, 
for one can hardly look at it without a con- 
viction of the goodness of the son, and 
the happiness of the man who executed it. 


From All The Year Round. 
SOME ETYMOLOGICAL CURIOS. 


A PAINSTAKING effort to trace the. de- 
scent of many words and phrases in com- 
mon use unfolds an interesting field of 
research; and this, notwithstanding the 
fact that several works, dealing in a more 
or less exhaustive manner with the sub- 
ject, have been published. It would al- 
most seem, however, that the authors of 
these books have frequently missed their 
mark by aiming too high; or, in other 

















words, that they have often selected words 
or sayings which are not by any means 
common. 

Those who have devoted attention to the 
pedigree of familiar terms will scarcely 
dispute the above assertion ; for the philo- 
logical antiquary will often in vain consult 
the dictionaries in question concerning 
the origin of such expressions, for in- 
stance, as “ to cut and run; ” “to take him 
down a peg;” “to set the Thames on 
fire;” or the like. And he will have but 
a slightly greater success in the case of 
numerous words, suchas “ queer ” (which 
is sufficiently familiar) ; the term “ jerked,” 
as applied to beef; or the name “ John 
Dory,” attached to a well-known denizen 
of the deep. As the whole subject of 
origin is curious, we may as well begin 
by an examination of the history of 
“queer.” 

De Quincey was a high authority on 
etymology; he was also, beyond doubt, 
“ queer; * and we have to thank him for 
placing on record the strange circum- 
stances connected with the birth of that 
expressive word. These were briefly as 
follows. Quin, the celebrated actor, while 
engaged as manager of a theatre in Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields, one night wagered a 
nobleman one hundred pounds that, next 
morning, a new word would be in every- 
body’s mouth. The wager was accepted, 
it being clearly bargained that the word 
would be a brand-new one. So, when Mr. 
Rich’s theatre closed that evening, Quin 
called together all the “supers ” and other 
inferior stage hands. Giving each a large 
piece of chalk he desired them to go 
through all the principal streets of London, 
and write in very legible characters on the 
sidewalks, the word “ queer.” On the fol- 
lowing morning, of course, people were 
amazed, and the expression was literally 
in every one’s mouth. Knots of persons 
gathered here and there to discuss the 
matter; and Quin won the wager, leaving 
us a legacy in the shape of “ queer.” 

Some of the opium-eater’s etymologi- 
cal discoveries are interesting, if not al- 
ways trustworthy. He tells us, for exam- 
ple, that the familiar word “news” is 
simply a combination of the initial letters 
of the monosyllables north, east, west, 
south ; while he derives the opprobrious 
term “ coward,” not from the well-known 
animal represented in its orthography, but 
from that animal’s caudal appendage — a 
coward being one who lags behind in bat- 


* Queer did not originate in this way. De Quincey 


must have meant guéz; though even about guéz: the 
story is inaccurate. — LivinG AGB. 
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'a Roman origin. 
| quired a visitor, calling on an acquaint- 
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A similar kind of reasoning, no 

ave rise to the saying, “He is 
always Behind, like the cow’s tail,” which 
is common in some districts. Though it 
may be questioned if the inventor of the 
“truckle-bed” was conversant with the 
Greek Lexicon, De Quincey says that that 
article of furniture derives its designation 
from ¢roch/ea, a little wheel. 

We continually hear of persons “step- 
ping into dead men’s shoes,” or, rather, it 
is remarked that so-and-so has stepped 
into “a dead man’s shoes.” Several theo- 
ries have been advanced to account for the 
origin of this expression ; and an exceed- 
ingly plausible one has been set forth by 
a recent writer. Very much abridged, it 
is to the following effect. 

In Ireland and the Scottish Highlands 
many “tanist stones” have been found. 
These are generally portions of the solid 
rock projecting above the neighboring 
surface; and on the tanist stone is carved 
the impression of a very large human foot. 
Why the impression is invariably so large, 
has been a puzzling question to antiqua- 
ries ; arid the writer on tanist stones makes 
no attempt to explain this important point. 
But it seems to us to be easily capable of 
elucidation ; at least, if we are to believe 
the statements of an ancient Celtic author, 
whose somewhat unspellable name we at 
present forget. He asserts, however, that 
the feet of the Picts- were so large, that, 
when the men were slain in battle, they 
did not fall, but the upper part of their 
bodies, as it were, “hung,” for their feet, 
owing to their immense proportions, re- 
tained their normal position flat on the 
ground. 

This is surprising enough, and we may 
picture to ourselves the extraordinary as- 
pect of a field “after the battle.” Butour 
veracious writer goes further. He adds 
that, in summer, the Picts utilized the 
soles of their feet after the manner of the 
modern umbrella — they lay on their 
backs, and, elevating their lower limbs, 
were at once provided with an adequate 
shelter from the rays of the sun. 

When a new king or chief succeeded to 
power, he installed himself by placing his 
right foot in the carved impression, at the 
same time saying that he was by right in- 
stalled into his possessions, and would 
walk in his ancestor’s footsteps. Thus he 
stepped into a dead man’s shoes. 

While treating of feet we may here note 
the saying to “put the right foot fore- 
most,” which, it is believed, can boast of 
Roman etiquette re- 


tle. 
doubt, 
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ance, to step over the threshold with his 
right foot; and so strictly was this in- 
sisted upon, that an attendant was posted 
at the door to see that the regulation was 
complied with. 

A word which we have just employed, 
“etiquette,” is, of course, directly im- 
ported from beyond the “silver streak.” 
But its present meaning has considerably 
wandered from its original signification, 
and has done so by the following interest- 
ing path. Etiquette, in the first place, 
implied a ticket, a label; so, etiquettes 
were tied to luggage to show its destina- 
tion; and they were also used to indicate 
the contents of legal deeds or other docu- 
ments. In course of time tickets (or eti- 
quettes) were given to people on occasions 
of state, or to gain for them admission to 
various entertainments. 

From the latter circumstance arose the 
application of the word to ceremonious 
behavior. 

The curious word “leet,” much used in 
Scotland, is also derived from the French. 
According to the old method of an Edin- 
burgh or Glasgow municipal election, a 
large list of persons was first presented 
by the trades, so that the magistrates might 
shorten it. This was the “lang leet;” 
when abridged, it was called the “short 
leet.” The word is, of course, a corrup- 
tion of é/7¢e, chosen persons. 

Among slang terms, “blunt,” meaning 
money, is from the French d/ond, pale- 
colored coin. 

Some place-names have, however, been 
set down in too hasty a manner as being 
direct appropriations from our neighbors. 
A notable instance of this occurs in the 
appellations Belgrave, Belgravia, etc., 
which are often said to have arisen after 
the great influx of the Huguenots in the 
seventeenth century. But it appears to 
be certain that the name of the metropoli- 
tan Belgravia is derived from the ancient 
village of Belgrave, in Cheshire. This 
place belonged, for hundreds of years, to 
a family of Belgraves, the ruins of whose 
castle still exist, though the family has 
long been extinct. 

The same county of Cheshire gave ori- 
gin to the saying “to grin like a Cheshire 
cat,” which is still in vogue in many dis- 
tricts of the north of England. Several 
accounts have been given as to the birth of 
this suggestive phrase. One, which ap- 
pears to be the most plausible, asserts 
that the wild cat continued to inhabit the 
peninsula between the Dee and Mersey 
long after it had disappeared from other 
parts of the country. The face, and espe- 
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cially the mouth, of the animal were very 
| wide, and its “ grin” was so exceedingly 
| formidable, that it may easily be imagined 
how the saying, “to grin like a Cheshire 
cat’ came to be a common one among the 
peasantry. Itis also said to have arisen 
from the fact that Cheshire cheeses were, 
at some distant period, made in the form 
of the cat indigenous to the county. We 
are told that the cheeses were embellished 
with whiskers and tails ; and we may sup- 
pose that their mouths were accorded a 
sufficiently wide grin to give the cue to 
the saying. 

“To give the cue ” is acommon phrase. 
According to most dictionaries, “cue ” (in 
its theatrical sense) is derived from the 
Latin cauda, through the French gueue,; 
and the same authorities say that it means 
the last words of a speech which the 
actor, who has to reply, catches and re- 
gards as a notice to begin. This theory 
is, perhaps, supported by the fact that, in 
French theatrical phrases, what we call 
the “cue” is styled the répligue. But 
Mr. Wedgewood maintains that the above 
etymology is quite erroneous. He says 
that “cue” is derived from “ Q,” the first 
letter of the Latin gwando, which used to 
be marked on the Roman players’ parts, 
to show when they were to enter and 
speak. 

The bibulous customs of our ancestors 
have bequeathed a number of well-known 
phrases to our own time. Till a com- 
paratively recent period the Devonshire 
farmer, accompanied by his laborers, per- 
formed the rite briefly described below on 
the eve of Epiphany. They proceeded to 
the orchard, and surrounding the apple- 
trees, drank from a capacious vessel to 
their budding, bearing, and blowing. The 
liquor used for this purpose was invariably 
a concoction of sugar, apples, and ale, 
being called by the peasants “lambs’ 
wool.” This extraordinary appellation 
might well excite curiosity, and its origin 
has been explained as follows. The an- 
cient Irish used to worship the spirit that 
presided over fruit, and particularly over 
apple-trees, the special day devoted to this 
celebration being called La Mas Ubhal — 
the day of the apple —and the liquor 
consumed on the occasicn received the 
name of the day. By a series of events, 
too complicated to detail here, the same 
designation came to be applied to the 
liquor of Devonshire, etc., where we have 
still, in “ lambs’ wool,” a corruption of La 
Mas Ubhal. 

The phrases, “he’s in a merry pin,” and 








“take him down a peg,” we owe to the 
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wisdom of King Edgar, who, according to | ujmped to the conclusion that it was the 


Strutt, made strenuous efforts to suppress 
the drinking customs of his subjects. He 
would only permit each village to have one 
ale-house ; and placed further restrictions 
on the inhabitants by the singular method 
of causing pins or pegs to be affixed at 
intervals in the drinking-cups, which were 
made of wood or horn. Whoever drank 
beyond these marks at one draught be- 
came liable to a penalty. But the author 
of “Curiosities of Aie and Beer” says 
that this ingenious device was of little real 
us@, and eventually led to increased drink- 
ing, so much so, that in 1102, Anselm 
issued the decree, “ Let no priests go to 
drinking-bouts, or drink to pegs.” Such 
drinking “ to pegs ” was commonly called 
pin-drinking, or pin-nicking, from which 
latter, perhaps, may come the modern 
word “ picnic.” 

It is said that Handel, while he was 
resident in England, was fond of company, 
but did not like his guests to remain in 
his house beyond a certain period. If 
one of his friends was becoming tiresome, 
the great composer would suddenly start 
to his feet, place his hand to his forehead, 
and remark, “I have a tot, I have a tot.” 
This meant that he had a “thought,” an 
idea, and must retire for a moment to note 
it down. But when he returned to the 
room, it was frequently observed that he 
had taken advantage of the opportunity to 
refresh himself; hence possibly the ex- 
pression, “a tot of spirits.” While treat- 
ing of spirits, we may glance at the word 
“gin,” which is derived from the Dutch, 
who call the hollands (their national spirit) 
giniva. This term they have drawn from 
the French genzevre, juniper ; juniper ber- 
ries being used in flavoring the gin made 
at Schiedam from unmalted rye. 

Passing on from beer and spirits to fish 
and flesh, we find Prescott, in his “ Con- 
quest of Peru,” giving the following theory 
as to the origin of the term “jerked” as 
applied to beef. Some of the coarser 
varieties of the Peruvian sheep were 
slaughtered, their flesh being cut into thin 
slices. These latter were distributed 
among the poorer classes of the Inca’s 
subjects, who converted them into char- 
gui — the dried meat of the country, which 
still continues to form an important article 
of diet in Peru. And so charqui is now 
represented in the jerked beet of South 
America. The name “ Peru” itself has 
given rise to a good deal of controversy. 
One authority states that “ Peru” was the 
Indian name for “river,” and was given 
by a native to one of the Spaniards, who 





name of the country; while Montesinos 
remarks that Peru was the ancient Ophir, 
which in time became modified into Phiru, 
Piru, Peru. This is almost as good as the 
origin of the Scotch surname “ Carru- 
thers;” the first of that name being a 
steersman, who was styled by his ship- 
mates “ John Ca’ the rudder.” 

The etymology of “John Dory” has 
been a vexed question. It appears, how- 
ever, that this name is a corruption of 
il janitore, or the doorkeeper. On the 
Italian coast, the fish was called St. Peter, 
and he being supposed to be the door- 
keeper of heaven, il janitore was occa- 
sionally substituted; this, British tars 
transformed into John Dory. Among 
vegetables, the “ Jerusalem ” artichoke is 
a corruption of g?vaso/e —the plant turn- 
ing to the sun—and many may have 
wondered what connection it has with 
Jerusalem. The “ mayduke ” cherry, again, 
derives its name from Medoc in Bur- 
gundy; while the damson is damascene, 
or the plum of Damascus. The “ biga- 
roon” cherry is so called from Bigorre, 
the French province where it is grown; 
and “cherry” itself is from Cerasus, in 
Asia Minor. Among celebrated apples, 
the “rennet” is da reinctte, or the “little 
queen ;” while “ pippin ” is derived, says 
Dr. Johnson, from the Dutch puppynghe. 
The brown “ bury ” pear is so named from 
it, buttery or melting quality (4eurré); and 
the “arline” plum is a corruption of 
“ Orleans.” 

The word plum reminds us of the slang 
term “plum,” meaning one hundred thou- 
sand pounds. Professor Barrere traces 
this to p/uma, a feather, the idea being 
that the man who had accumulated so 
large a sum had thoroughly “feathered 
his nest.” This is as good as Dr. Mac- 
kay’s etymology of doddy, a policeman. 
Bobby, he says, is derived from a Gaelic 
word, dobhan, meaning “a big boy.” But 
Professor Barrere confesses himself beat 
by other financial terms, such as “ pony,” 
“monkey,” and “ marygold.” The name 
* tanner,” however, which is attached to a 
well-known coin, is derived from the Gipsy 
language. It is remarkable to observe 
that numerous words, once regarded as 
slang, have now been regularly incor- 
porated with the English tongue. “ Saun- 
terer”’is an instance of this. The beggars 
who, in medieval times, wandered about 
the country, pretending that they were 
poor Crusaders from the sainte terre, be- 
came before long known as sainte-terrers, 
hence our word saunterer. 
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We may perhaps hazard the guess that 
the phrase that such a person, or such an 
undertaking, is “up a tree,” is derived 
from the unpleasant experiences of 
Charles the Second, after the battle of 
Worcester; while we may in passing at- 
tempt to deprive our American cousins of 
the honor of coining the term ‘“ Lynch 
law.” It appears to be generally be- 
lieved that this expression is of Yankee 
origin. Buta recent traveller in the west 
of Ireland visited Galway, where he was 
shown one of the principal “sights ” of 
the town —an ancient house, with a win- 
dow over which Governor Lynch hanged 
his own son. This event probably took 
place long before Lynch law was heard 
of in the far West. Many words and 
phrases in common use are, however, 
importations from the United States. 
“ Yankee” itself was originally the word 
“ English,” as pronounced by the Indians 
(Yenghies, Yanghies, Yankees). “ Bogus,” 
again, is from Borghese, a swindler who 
passed many counterfeit bills in America, 
while “the upper ten,” or “the upper 
ten thousand,” seems to have come from 
the same country. Mr. N. P. Willis, in 
one of his letters as special correspon- 
dent to a Philadelphia newspaper, said: 
“ The seats for the first night are already 
many of them engaged, and engaged, too, 
by the very cream of our upper ten.” 
“ Upper crust ’ is another example. Judge 
Haliburien, as Sam Slick in England, 
writes: “I want you to see Peel, Stanley, 
Macaulay, etc. They are all upper crust 
here.” 

Many of us have been told by peda- 
gogues or others that the word “cabal” 
was formed from the initials of the names 
of Charles the Second’s ministers — 
names needless to detail here. This, 
however, is undoubtedly a mistake; for 
we find the word used in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth by Sir John Harrington. 
lt occurs in the epigram : — 


I am no cabalist, to judge by number; 
Yet this church is so with pilleers filled, 
It seems to me to be the lesser wonder, 
That Sarum’s church is every house pilled. 


“Hudibras ” was written ten years be- 


fore the celebrated Cabal of 1672, yet we 
find the word employed by Butler in two 
different senses. In Part One it occurs 
as follows : — 


For mystic learning, wondrous able 
In magic, talisman, and cabal. 


And in Part Four, in its usual accepta- 
tion :— 
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Set up committees of cabals, 
To pack designs without the walls. 

Some etymologists derive “ cabal ” from 
a Hebrew word, meaning a hidden science 
of Divine mysteries, which the rabbis 
affirmed was revealed to Moses, and by 
him handed down to posterity. The scep- 
tical Gentiles, however, treated this as- 
sumption of the Jewish priests as a mere 
pretence, so in time “cabal” came to 
have a less reverential significance. But 
whatever the remote derivation of the 
word may be, itis clear that it was in use 
before the reign of Charles the Second. 

Some years ago, the expression, “‘ What 
will Mrs. Grundy say?” was constantly 
in people’s mouths. The phrase was orig- 
inally taken from Tom Morton’s comedy, 
“Speed the Plough.” The play opens 
with a view of a farmhouse, where Farmer 
Ashfield is seen sitting at a table, enjoy- 
ing his ale, and holding the following col- 
loquy with his wife : — 

“ ASHFIELD. Well, dame, welcome 
home. What news does thee bring from 
market ? 

“DAME. Whatnews? What I always 
told you—that Farmer Grundy’s wheat 
brought five shillings a quarter more than 
ours did. 

“ ASHFIELD. All the better for he. 

“Dame. And I assure you, Dame 
Grundy’s butter was quite the crack of 
the market. 

“ ASHFIELD. Al- 


Be quiet, will ye. 
ways ding-dinging Dame Grundy into my 


ears. ‘ What will Mrs. Grundy say ?’” 

Professor Barrere asserts that a saying 
of a different kind, “ gone to my uncle’s,” 
is really a pun upon the Latin uwacus, the 
hook which pawnbrokers employed to lift 
articles before the more modern spout was 
invented. The latter, again, has given 
rise to another slang phrase, more politely 
expressed by the American speculator 
when he explained to the Bankruptcy 
Court, that his property had gone “ where 
the woodbine groweth.” 

The meaning of the term sud rosé, “ un- 
der the rose,” is, “in strict confidence.” 
Cupid gave Harpocrates (the god of 
silence) a rose, to bribe him not to betray 
the amours of Venus. The rose thus be- 
came the emblem of silence. It was 
sculptured on the ceilings of banquet- 
rooms, to remind the guests that what 
was said there was not to be repeated out- 
side ; and down to 1526, a rose was placed 
over confessionals. 

The dictum that “ cleanliness is next to 
godliness,” has been ascribed to John 
Wesley ; but it is said to have originated 
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from the following sentence by George 
Herbert: “ His [a clergyman’s] apparel is 
plain but reverend, and clean, without 
spots or dust; the purity of his mind 
breaking out and dilating itself, even to 
his body, clothes, and habitation.” 

Philologists seem to be almost unani- 
mous in considering the familiar term 
“navvy” to be a corruption of the word 
“ navigator,” for the first canals being 
known as “ navigations,” their contractors 
were called “ navigators,” soon contracted 
to “navvies.” About a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, however, a clergyman resident 
at Fort William advanced the following 
ingenious theory as to the derivation of 
“navvy.” 

In the northern countries of the Scot- 
tish Highlands, the Danish word xadz is 
used in the sense of “neighbor,” and has 
so been employed for centuries. When 
the Caledonian Canal was being cut in 
1800 and the following twenty years, many 
of the inhabitants of the surrounding dis- 
tricts were, as a matter of course, engaged 
in the work, These men frequently ad- 
dressed one another as “nabi” — just as 
an Englishman would probably say 
“mate,” “chum,” or “comrade.” A large 
number of the same men afterwards pro- 
ceeded to assist in the excavation of the 
Crinan Canal, which intersects the Mull 
of Cantyre, where they found among 
the workmen a very considerable admix- 
ture of Englishmen. Here the use of the 
term “nabi,” or “naabi,” became all but 
universal; and as the contractors and 
superintendents were English, they con- 
veyed the word with them to the southern 
canals, when it was soon corrupted into 
“navvy.” This theory, if not quite ten- 
able, has at least the merit of ingenuity; 
and it appears to be certain, at any rate, 
that the laborers at the Crinin Canal were 
called * naabis.” 

About the period when canals were be- 
ing made all over the country, a vast num- 
ber of Martello towers rose along the 
southern shores of England and Ireland. 
An invasion was expected, and it was 
generally imagined that this descent would 
take place on the Irish coast. Lord Corn- 
wallis was viceroy, and he ordered a 
series of isolated fortifications to be built. 
But much discussion followed as to the 


design to be adopted in the construction; 


of these forts; there was little prospect of 
their being erected in too great a hurry. 
It happened, however, that the Duke of 
Richmond returned from the Mediterra- 
nean, while the authorities were consider- 
ing a variety of plans. He had witnessed 
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the bombardment of a little town, called 
Martella, on the Corsican coast. Most of 
the defences of this place were quickly 
laid in ruins by the heavy guns of the En- 
glish fleet; but one insignificant-looking 
fort offered an unexpected opposition, 
On this building, which was of a circular 
form, the heaviest artillery of the times 
made no impression whatever. The can- 
non balls glanced off the structure, just 
as they are said to have done when fired 
in more recent days at the circular turret 
of the celebrated Monitor, during the 
American Civil War. So this small Cor- 
sican fort was the progenitor of the multi- 
tude of Martello towers, which still mount 
guard on the shores of the English Chan- 
nel. The turret ship Monitor, above al- 
luded to, was likewise the progenitor of 
hosts of vessels of similar build, called 
Monitors. 

Among exclamations in common use, 
“halloo” and “hurrah” have curious 
origins attributed to them. It is said by 
the author of “ The Queen’s English,” that 
the people of Charnwood Forest, Leices- 
tershire, when they desire to hail a person 
at a distance, call out, not “ Halloo!” but 
“Halloup!” This he imagines is a sur- 
vival of the times when one cried to an- 
other, “a loup! a loup!” or as we would 
now say, “ Wolf! wolf!” “ Hurrah,” again, 
according to M. Littré, is derived from 
the Sciavonic Aura, * to Paradise,” which 
signified that all soldiers who fell fighting 
valiantiy went straight to heaven. “ Pri- 
thee ” is obviously a corruption of “I pray 
thee ;” while “ marry ” was originally, in 
Popish times, a method of swearing by 
the Virgin Mary. 

The familiar term “ jockey ” is from the 
Gipsy chuckni, a whip; and John Galt in- 
forms us that “canter ” is an abbreviation 
of “ Canterbury.” In his “ Entail,” this 
passage occurs: “ The horse at the same 
moment started forward into that pleasant 
speed at which the pilgrims of yore were 
wont to pass from London to the shrine of 
Thomas & Becket at Canterbury, which 
for brevity, is in vulgar parlance called, in 
consequence, a canter.” In the south of 
Scotland, a donkey is termed a “ cuddy ;” 
and near Melrose Abbey, there is a park 
called “ Cuddy’s Green.” This, however, 
is a contraction of Saint Cuthbert’s 
Green. 

Sir Walter Scott, when embarking on 
a new steamship called the City of Edin- 
burgh, remarked to the captain that the 
vessel should have been christened the 
New Reekie; and he is responsible for 
the subjoined explanation of the sobriquet 
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Auld Reekie, as applied to the northern 
capital. A Fifeshire laird used to regulate 
the time of evening worship by the appear- 
ance of the smoke of Edinburgh, which 
could be distinctly seen from the door of 
his mansion. When he observed the 
smoke thickening, he directed his family 
to make preparations for prayer. “ For 
yonder’s Auld Reekie,” said he, “ putting 
on her nightcap!” There is met with in 
some districts, a surname “ Reekie ; ’’ per- 
haps this may be derived from the byname 
of the Scotch capital. 

To turn for a moment to one or two 
terms of a different character, we find that 
“turncoat” has an interesting history. 
One of the dukes of Savoy found his po- 
sition between the opposing forces of 
France and Spain somewhat awkward ; 
and he had often to change sides, In 
order to facilitate this alternation of pol- 
icy he had a coat made, blue on one sur- 
face and white on the other, either side 
being adapted to wear outwards. When 
in the French interest, he appeared in 
white; when in the Spanish, in blue. 
From these circumstances he acquired the 
nickname of Emanuel the Turncoat, to 
distinguish him from the other princes of 
his house. 

“ Cravats,” now ¢hsolete, or nearly so, 


were introduced to Paris by the Croats; 
while “ haberdashers ” derive their desig- 
nation from a variety of cravat which en- 
joyed great popularity, and which was 
called a “ berdash.” 

“ Blue-stocking ” has given rise to much 


controversy. De Quincey attributes the 
use of the word to an old Oxford statute, 
which instructs “loyal scholastic stu- 
dents ” to appear in blue socks ; while Dr. 
Bisset says “ blue-stocking ” was a sobri- 
quet applied to the only gentleman who 
attended Lady Mary Montague’s assem- 
blies in Portman Sqnare. This gentle- 
man, a learned Dr. Stillingfleet, wore blue 
stockings. 

It is singular to note that the well- 
known word “Whig” is derived, by 
Jamieson, from “ whig,” “an acetous liq- 
uor subsiding from sour cream.” 

“ Tory,” again comes from the Irish 
“tora, tora,” “stand and deliver;” and 
was in the first instance applied to bands 
of outlaws, who harassed and cut off the 
Engiish in Ireland. Then it came to be 
used in reference to supposed abettors of 
the celebrated “treason and plot ;” and at 
a later time a “ Tory” was one who re- 
fused to concur in the exclusion of a Ro- 
man Catholic prince from the throne. 

From the far East we get the saying, 
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“ white elephant.” The Oriental monarchs 
were wont to bestow a white elephant on 
subjects whom they designed to hurry to 
ruin. To house, feed, and attend on the 
royal animal would cost the unhappy re- 
cipient of it more than all the care and 
treasure he had it in his power to give, so 
that at length he was ruined by the very 
magnificence of the present. 

From nearer home we have the well- 
known expression, “He will never set 
the Thames on fire.” It is thus explained. 
Our ancestors used a wooden mill, or 
quern, which sometimes took fire when 
worked with great rapidity. This mill was 
called the thammis; and when in the 
hands of an idle miller, the chances of its 
becoming ignited were considerably mini- 
mized. 

But it is time for us to conclude; and 
we may appropriately do so by glancing 
at the common phrase, “ to cut and run.” 
In ancient Egypt, any one who ventured 
to mutilate the dead was held in abom- 
ination. But the system of embalming 
rendered certain operations necessary ; 
and a low-caste person was selected to 
make the first incision. As soon as he 
had completed his task he was set upon 
by the bystanders, who belabored him 
with sticks, and thus, followed by stones 
and curses, he found it highly expedient, 
having “cut,” to “run.’ At least, that is 
one explanation of the saying, and perhaps 
it is as good as another. 


From Nature. 
A NEW COSMOGONY.* 


I. 


THE volume before us is composed of 
a series of essays, first published in the 
Catholic periodical, Vatur und Offenbar- 
ung, in 1885-86. By far the greater part 
of it is, nevertheless, of a purely scientific 
character. The opening chapter alone 
enters upon theological considerations, 
which we cannot here pretend to discuss, 
recommending merely, in passing, the 
broad and wise doctrines it contains to 
the notice of those well-meaning persons 
who apprehend danger to creeds from 
speculations as to origins. 

That of our planetary system is very 
actively in debate justnow. The nebular 
hypothesis, as fashioned by Laplace, no 
longer fits in with all the known facts. 

* Ueber Cosmogonie vom Standpunkt christlicher 


Wissenschaft. Mit einer Theorie der Sonne. Von 
Carl Braun, S.J. Miinster: Aschendorff, 1887 
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There are so many of them that it would 
be surprising if it did, since the outside 
of its claim was to the plausible represen- 
tation of possible truth. It had a part to 
play in the history of science, which it 
played with eminent success. This was to 
show that thought, safeguarded by right 
reason, might be trusted to run backward 
towards the beginnings of things —that, 
without visible discontinuity or breach of 
known laws, the present fair scheme of 
creation might have emerged from the 
brooding darkness of chaos, along paths 
not wholly inaccessible to human discur- 
sive faculties. 

But now the reiterated blows of object- 
ors may fairly be said to have shattered 
the symmetrical mouid in which Laplace 
cast his ideas. What remains of it is 
summed up in the statement that the solar 
system did originate, somehow, by the 
condensation of a primitive nebula. The 
rest is irrevocably gone, and the field lies 
open for ingenious theorizing. Ithas not 
been wanting. 

The newer cosmogonists are divided 
into two schools by the more or less radi- 
cal tendencies of the reforms they pro- 
pose. Some seek wholly to abolish, others 
merely to renovate, the Kant-Laplace 
scheme. The first class is best represented 


by M. Faye, the second by M. Wolf and 


Dr. Braun. Dr. Braun is, however, a 
more thorough-going renovator than M. 
Wolf. The edifice, as restored by him, 
shows, indeed, little trace of its original 
aspect. Scarcely the invisible foundations 
are the same; the superstructure is un- 
recognizable. We will endeavor to sketch 
its main features. 

In widening the nebular hypothesis to 
embrace the whole sidereal world, our au- 
thor demands as little as possible in the 
way of postulates ; simply a co-extensive 
nebula, structureless, motionless, tenuous, 
its particles endowed with gravity and 
atomic repulsion. Such a nebula, if per- 
fectly homogeneous, should give birth to 
One portentous, solitarysun. But, in point 
of fact, it would possess innumerable, 
almost imperceptible, local irregularities, 
which, forming so many centres of attrac- 
tion, would eventually lead to the break- 
ing-up of the nebula into a vast multitude 
of separate fragments. 

On one of these, the destined progenitor 
of the solar system, we are asked to con- 
centrate our attention. The manner of 
its development is, however, a widely dif 
ferent one from that traced by the great 
French geometer. Laplace assumed the 
needful rotation, and left the rest to work 
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itself out spontaneously. He permitted 
no external interference with the tranquil 
processes which he discerned as progress- 
ing through the ages. Dr. Braun, on the 
other hand, assumes less to begin with, 
but invokes adventitious aid in emer- 
gencies. No single nebula thrown on its 
own resources sufficed, he finds, for the 
production of the solar system. The 
complicated phenomena which it presents 
demand a complex origin to explain them. 
The mass of cosmical matter in which 
they first began to unfold themselves was 
accordingly but the nucleus of what it 
afterwards became. It not only grew by 
the accretion of similar masses falling to- 
wards it from space, but acquired its gy- 
ratory movement by eccentric collisions 
with them. The consequences of such 
events elsewhere are visibly pictured to 
us in the spiral lines of light of certain 
nebulez. The great whirlpool in the Ca- 
nes Venatici, for instance, betrays and 
records the fall of a comet, on the gigantic 
primitive scale,intoanembryosun. Only 
thus, in our author’s opinion, can the 
strange peculiarities of its structure be 
accounted for; and only thus can the first 
impulse to axial rotation in our own sys- 
tem have been given. 

The visits of comets, as we now see 
them, feebly represent, we are told, the 
colossal in-rushes from interstellar regions 
by which the machinery of planetary pro- 
duction was set going and modified. But 
itis difficult to allow to such bodies the 
independent origin implied in the claim 
for them of such illustrative significance. 
Comets can no longer be set down as 
mere casual intruders upon the solar sys- 
tem. They certainly share its translatory 
motion, since, if they were either over- 
taken or encountered, they should seem to 
come most numerously from near the apex 
of the sun’s path. Butthey approach him 
indifferently from all parts of the sky. A 
further proof of the absence of relative 
motion is afforded by the shape of the 
tracks they pursue. M. Faye has re- 
marked that, of 364 cometary orbits calcu- 
lated, not one is a decided hyperbola 
(Origine du Monde, p. 146); and Laplace's 
view that they are hyperbolic by nature 
and elliptical only through perturbations, 
is thus seen to be the exact reverse of the 
truth. 

A fundamental objection to Laplace’s 
cosmogony is that it implies a far swifter 
axial movement in the central bodies of 
our system than they actually possess. 
For in the theory of annular separation, 
the rotationof the generating mass is 
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strictly correlated with the revolution of 
its offspring by the principle of the con- 
servation of areas, which requires that a 
rotating homogeneous globe should spin 
quicker, as it contracts, in the proportion 
of the square of its radius. Thus, if the 
solar nebula, when it filled the orbit of 
Neptune, rotated (as on the hypothesis in 
question it must have done) in Neptune’s 
period of 165 years, the period of the sun 
shrunken to its present dimensions should 
have shortened in the ratio of the square 
of 2,780,000,000 (the mean distance of 
Neptune) to the square of 434,000 miles 
(the solar radius), In other words, the 
rotation of the sun should be accomplished 
in 127 seconds, in lieu of 25 days. Sim- 
ilarly, the terrestrial rotation period cor- 
responding to the lunar revolution in 274 
days, is no more than 1o$ minutes! It is 
true that in both these estimates (the latter 
taken from Dr. Braun’s pages), the effects 
of central condensation are neglected, al- 
though it must inevitably have made some 
progress before annulation began; but no 
allowance on this score, however liberal, 
can possibly reconcile, though it contrib- 
utes to lessen, the discrepancy. 

Dr. Braun adjusts the balance in this 
way. The solar nebula had never at any 
time, in his view, a uniform axial move- 
ment. He even ventures to consider the 
present unequal rotation of the sun as a 
survival of the primitive state of things to 
which the central deficiency of rotational 
momentum is due. For the entire mass 
was, in the beginning, set gyrating by ex- 
ternal impacts. Movement was hence 
generated predominantly in its outer re- 
gions, and was only by degrees and im- 
perfectly communicated to the nuclear 
parts. 

The device is marked by considerable 
ingenuity, and is at any rate preferable to 
the eddying movements by which M. Faye 
evades the same embarrassment. It is, 
however, scarcely needed by Dr. Braun, 
since the “ring theory” of planetary for- 
mation is almost, and logically ought to 
be completely, abandoned by him. Diffi- 
culties have of late been thickening round 
it; they reached a climax when the con- 
viction was attained that, apart from the 
neutralizing effects of tidal friction, it 
could only result in the retrograde motion 
of all secondary systems. The plan of 
centres of condensation is accordingly 
substituted by our author. This has the 
advantage of allowing planets to begin to 
form anywhere in the nebula. It emanci- 
pates them from that strict conformity to 
the equatorial level which was an incon- 
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venient feature of Laplace’s hypothesis ; 
and though they necessarily tended, in the 
course of their growth, to descend towards 
it, enough may perhaps remain of their 
primitive divergence to explain the ob- 
served slight deviations from the funda- 
mental plane. Yet Dr. Braun’s confidence 
in this rationale of the inclinations of the 
planetary orbits is so far from being un- 
limited that he holds in reserve, in case of 
its failure, other means for bringing about 
the same end. 

Each planet is roughly estimated to 
have started on its career at about five 
times its present distance from the sun. 
In condensing, it descended towards it, 
sweeping up materials as it went, until 
finally almost the whole of the diffused 
gaseous stuff was concentrated in sun and 
planets, and the intervening spaces were 
void. By that time, too, tangential veloc- 
ity had come to balance gravity, and the 
slow inward approach ceased. But the 
resistance met with in the earlier stages 
of its history by the growing and falling 
planet had had one result of vital impor- 
tance to its future. It had imparted to it 
a movement of rotation. As it settled 
down in close spirals towards its present 
orbit, its velocity must everywhere have 
exceeded, by a small amount, the velocity 
in the same direction of the medium in 
which it moved. The density of that me- 
dium must, however, have increased 
towards the sun; and the embryo planet 
consequently experienced a slight excess 
of resistance on its inner side, resulting 
in a direct whirling movement. Dr. 
Braun endeavors to show that the rotation 
thus set on foot must have belonged 
chiefly to the external layers of the plane- 
tary nebula. His motive is that of concil- 
iating the swift circulation of satellites yet 
to be born from it with the comparatively 
sluggish spinning of the parent mass. 

Tidal friction he rejects as an agent 
of planetary development, attributing to 
it barely the power to have rendered 
absolute an already approximate coinci- 
dence between the periods of rotation 
and revolution of satellites. Perhaps he 
might here be induced to reconsider his 
position. At least in the case of the 
lunar-terrestrial system, the evidence is 
overwhelming that tidal friction was 
largely concerned in bringing about its 
present condition. We may further 
assure him that Professor G. H. Darwin 
(whom he evidently identifies with the late 
Charles Darwin, his father) has not com- 
mitted the blunder he imputes to him of 
ascribing to the moon a shorter period ol 
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revolution than that of the earth’s rota- 
tion, at the time when it began, under the 
reactive influence of the tidal wave, to 
travel slowly outward from near its sur- 
face. On the contrary, a slightly inferior 
angular velocity in the satellite is the as- 
sumed starting-point of all his subsequent 
reasoning on the subject. 

For the completion of the solar system 
in its minor details, Dr. Braun is driven 
to the expedient of collisions with some 
of the many nebulous fragments which 
continued to be drawn towards it from 
unfathomed depths of space. Most of 
these became incorporated with the sun, 
but a certain proportion must have been 
intercepted by the planets, which, in their 
forming state, as possessing less mass and 
velocity, were more sensitive to such 
shocks than when fully formed. Thus, 
the plane of the ecliptic might have been 
altered, we are told, 1° by the impact 
upon the inchoate earth of a body possess- 
ing ys Of its present mass. Facilities 
even greater were offered for changing 
the elements of rotation ; that of the earth, 
when of seventy times its actual radius, 
might even have been stopped altogether, 
by collision, under specially favorable 
circumstances, with a mass only yyhyq of 
the terrestrial. 

But this method of explanation is rad- 
ically unsatisfactory. It suggests the 
deus ex machind of an unskilled drama- 
tist, and cannot be admitted without 
protest into scientific speculation. We 
have learned to regard cometary impacts 
as the last resource of the distressed cos- 
mogonist. Such events are not impossible, 
but to resort to them in difficulties is to 
throw up the game of ordered inference. 
The conviction remains unalterable that 
the results visible to us were brought 
about by means less apparently fortuitous. 
Dr. Braun, for example, is obliged to sup- 
pose not only that, before the separation of 
the moon, the axis of the lunar-terrestrial 
nebula was deviated, by extraneous agen- 
cies of the kind indicated, to the extent 
of 5° from its original position of perpen- 
dicularity to the plane of the ecliptic; but 
that, subsequently to the separation, fur- 
ther shocks continued the process upon 
the earth alone until the inclination at- 
tained its present value of 234°. Still less 
admissibly, the solar axis is assumed, af- 
ter the formation of Venus, to have been 
tilted 5° by a number of successive im- 
pacts. A transcendent degree of improb- 
ability seems to be reached by this 
conjecture. 

In the order of planetary production, 
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Dr. Braun follows Laplace. Neptune is 
his oldest planet. And the fact that it 
revolves very nearly in the “invariable 
plane ” of the solar system is confirmatory 
of the view that it really was the first body 
(instead of being the last, as M. — 
supposes) to become severed from the 
primitive nebula, the rotation of which is 
likely to have been conducted in that 
plane (Wolf, Bull. Astronomique, t. ii., Pp. 
228). Neptune alone, owing to the dis- 
tinction of his retrograde rotation, is 
allowed by our author to have been formed 
by the detachment and eventual condensa- 
tion of a nebulous ring. But Professor 
Kirkwood has raised an objection to this 
orthodox mode of genesis which applies 
with especial force to the remotest planet. 
The coalescence into a single globe of the 
fragments of a broken-up ring, if it hap- 
pened at all (which is uncertain) would, 
it appears, have been an unconscionably 
slow process. Thus, two opposite por- 
tions of a ring of the dimensions of Nep- 
tune’s orbit could scarcely have come 
together in less than one hundred and 
fifty million years. It must be admitted 
that this is a startling demand on the time- 
exchequer even of the cosmos. 

Uranus is regarded by Dr. Braun as 
what Bacon called a “limiting instance ” 
between the annular and the nuclear meth- 
ods of generation. An abortive ring gave 
place to a centre of condensation, the re- 
sult (helped, perhaps, by some well-aimed 
cometary shoves) being the indecisive 
character of the Uranian rotation on an 
axis lying prone in the plane of revolution. 

These, then, are the main outlines of 
the Jast and newest cosmogony. While 
dissenting from some of its conclusions, 
we readily admit that it is, in several ways, 
a noteworthy effort. Its appearance may 
be said to mark the definite abandonment, 
by sound thinkers, of the annular method 
of planet and satellite formation. The 
preciseness of the conditions of that cele- 
brated hypothesis lent it its charm, but 
has proved its ruin. Had they been less 
definite, it might have lived longer. But 
it gave, as it were, hostages to the future 
which it has not been able to redeem. 

It is gradually becoming clear that, 
while the various members of the solar 
family owned unquestionably a common 
origin, they can scarcely be said to have 
had a common history. Each ran through 
a cycle of development particular to itself, 
and appointed, without doubt, to adapt it 
toa special purpose. The biography of 
the earth and moon, as narrated by Pro- 
fessor Darwin, is an example. Here in- 
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fluences predominated which, in every|press law. It is directed against “the 
other secondary system, were compara-| Devisors of Tales whereby Discord or 


tively unfelt. 

This growing persuasion of what we 
may call planetary individuality is _re- 
flected in Dr. Braun’s vigorous and origi- 
nal chapters. He has honestly, and with 
no small ability, worked out @é initio the 
problems that they deal with, and he finds 
them insoluble by the uniformitarian 
method of treatment. The expedients by 
which he seeks to obtain a diversity of 
results by iptroducing a diversity of vicis- 
situdes, strike us perhaps as arbitrary and 
awkward ; but the admission of their ne- 
cessity by an inquirer of such acuteness, 
and so well abreast of contemporary sci- 
entific thought, is highly instructive. We 
shall return later to the part of his inter- 
esting work devoted to solar theory. 

A. M. CLERKE, 





From The Spectator. 
THE CURIOSITIES OF “SPENT” LAWS. 


A BILL introduced this session into the 
House of Lords for the further revision of 
the statutes, and for the repeal of “‘ spent,” 
“superseded,” and obsolete laws, serves 
to remind us what an extraordinary mu- 
seum of curious and delightfut learning is 
that many-volumed work, “ The Statutes 
at Large.” Yet, entertaining and inform- 
ing as are the statutes, how few people 
have explored their treasures! To the 
general public, an act of Parliament means 
one, and one thing only,—a series of 
dry, unintelligible facts, conveyed in bad, 
tedious, and unexpressive English, and 
totally devoid of light or interest. The 
idea that statute law ever was or ever 
could be readable, is one totally and abso- 
lutely inconceivable; and the ordinary 
Englishman, rather than face so terrible 
an ordeal as its perusal, will wade through 
an infinity of dry little abstracts, be they 
never so incorrect and incomplete. No 
doubt people readily admit that the ped- 
antand the historian will find important 
facts therein; but this is not our point. 
It is that, putting aside all question of 
mere antiquarian lore, the statutes at large 
contain plenty of entertainment for those 
who like to see the amusing side of the 
life that was led in the days of our fore- 
fathers. 

Among the statutes now to be repealed, 





occasion of Discord hath arisen between 
the King and his People or great men of 
this Realm; ” and under it is commanded 
that “henceforth none be so hardy” as to 
publish false news. The penalty under 
this act is an extremely amusing one. 
The publisher of the false news is to be 
put in prison, and kept there “ until he 
hath brought him into Court which was 
the first author of the Tale.” This sort of 
“ Arabian Nights” justice would hardly 
suit the editors of our evening newspa- 
pers. This enactment proved, however, 
not strong enough; and in the second 
year of Richard II. a fresh act, directed 
against “ Horrible and False Lyes,” had 
to be passed. The payment of tithe seems 
to have been an object of dislike as early 
as the time of Henry IV., for it is now 
sought to repeal an act passed in his reign 
against “purchasing Bulls to be dis- 
charged of tithes.” It appears from the 
statute that certain religious men —zZ.2¢., 
monks of the order of Cisteux — had ob- 
tained papal bulls for this purpose, and 
that to restrain them the useful penalties of 
premunire were brought into play. Per- 
haps the most important of all the acts 
dealt with in the present revision is the 
act of Henry VIII. “concerning the laws 
to be used in Wales,” —in effect, the Act 
of Union between England and Wales, 
which is partly repealed. The preamble, 
which is still left in force, recites and en- 
acts that, “Albeit the Principality of 
Wales justly and righteously is and ever 
hath been incorporated, subject to and 
under the Imperial Crown of this Realm, 
as a very member and joint of the same, 
yet notwithstanding because in the same 
Principality divers Rights, Laws, and Cus- 
toms be far discrepant from the Laws and 
Customs of this Realm, and because the 
People do daily use a speech nothing like 
nor consonant to the natural mother tongue 
used within this Realm, some rude and 
ignorant People have made distinction and 
diversity between the King’s subjects of 
this Realm and his subjects of the said 
Principality, whereby great discord, vari- 
ance, debate, division, murmur, and sedi- 
tion hath grown between his said subjects. 
His Highness, of a singular zeal; love, 
etc., minding to reduce them to perfect 
order, notice, and knowledge of his laws, 
and utterly to extirp all and singular the 
sinister usages and Customs differing 


there are some very curious pieces of leg-| from the same, and to bring the said sub- 


islation. 
was passed what in effect is a primitive 


In the third year of Edward I. | jects of this his realm and of the said Prin- 
| cipality to an amicable concord and unity, 
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hath therefore by the deliberate advice, 
etc., ordained, etc., that the said Princi- 
pality shall stand and continue forever 
from henceforth incorporated, united, and 
annexed to and with this his realm of En- 
gland.” If Mr. Gladstone, in his recent 
studies of Welsh nationality, has come 
across this act, he has no doubt found 
considerable comfort in the fact that those 
who wished in the sixteenth century to 
mark the “distinction and diversity ” of 
England and Wales were called “rude 
and ignorant people ;” for do not these 
expressions clearly show that the masses 
were held to be for disruption, and the 
classes for union? The Welsh act, how- 
ever, is not the only repealed statute which 
is of interest to Mr. Gladstone. That 
of George I. “to encourage the planting 
of Timber-Trees, Fruit-Trees, and other 
Trees for ornament, shelter, or profit, and 
for the better Preservation of the same,” 
bears upon his well-known love of forestry. 
If people ask what is the use of repealing 
all these old laws, the promoters of the 
bill can, we believe, draw a very good an- 
swer from the statue of George III. to reg- 
ulate “ the making and vending of Metal 
Buttons.” Of this act is told a very cele- 


brated circuit story. Not very long ago, 
an action was brought by a manufacturer 


to recover the price of certain ordinar 

steel buttons sold to a dealer in suc 

goods. The matter was one of simple 
contract, and there seemed no possible 
defence to the action. An ingenious coun- 
sel, however, discovered or remembered 
the act of George III., and pleaded in de- 
fence that no action would lie for the price 
of the buttons, since the’contract was alto- 
gether void, having been made in contra- 
vention of the statute which in effect 
forbids the sale of metal buttons unless 
gilt or silver-plated. If the story is a true 
one, it certainly gives a good reason for 
statute revision. 

If there is curious matter to be found in 
the acts just repealed, in a much greater 
degree is there matter of interest discov- 
erable in those either repealed before or 
still adorning the Statute Book. What, 
for instance, could be more delightfully 
naive than the bill preferred by the Up- 
holsterers’ Company in the reign of Henry 
VII., discussing “ what stuff Upholsterers 
shall put in Bolsters, Feather-beds, and 
Pillows”? The Company, we are in- 
formed in the recital, are much horrified 
to find that certain people, to the “great 
Jeopardy, loss, and deceit” of the king’s 
subjects, are making feather-beds and bol- 
Sters “of two manner of corrupt stuffs, — 
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that is to say, scalded Feathers and dry 
pulled feathers together, which is conta- 
age for man’s body to lie on.” It must 
e admitted that the mixture does not 
sound a very fearful one. The Company, 
however, wax very wroth at the notion, 
and go on to explain how, “ by the heat of 
man’s body, the savor and taste is so 
abominable and contagious that many of 
the king’s subjects have been —s 
destroyed.” It is evidently hard wor 
enough for the draftsman to keep his lan- 
guage within bounds when he is describ- 
ing “ the deceitful making of this corrupt 
and unlawful stuff.” When he gets to 
the remedies and the operative part of the 
act, he becomes completely incoherent 
with rage, and enacts not only that no 
person shall make, utter, or sell any of the 
“corrupt and unlawful stuff,” but that it 
shall be “ utterly damned forever.” Even 
nowadays, when a private member, newly 
elected, drafts one of those small bills to 
redress a local inconvenience, which 
unwittingly repeal by implication the vital 
parts of Magna Charta or the Statute De 
Donis, he seldom breaks out so furiously 
in his excessive zeal for reform. The last 
clause of the Bolster Act is curiously 
English, and was evidently inserted in 
committee by some Lord Wemyss or Lord 
Bramwell of the day. It is a proviso to 
the effect that any one who likes may 
make or cause to be made “for their own 
proper use in their houses, any of the 
aforesaid corrupt and unlawful stuff.” 
Acts of this kind abound in the reigns of 
Henry VII. and his son. They are all of 
them extremely entertaining, on account 
of the querulous eagerness with which the 
perplexed legislature rushed into law- 
making directed against manufacturing 
deceits. The statute called “A remedy 
to avoid deceitful sleights used upon Fus- 
tians ” is quite melodramatic in the way in 
which it describes how “divers persons 
by subtil and undue sleights and means 
have deceivably imagined and contrived 
Instruments of Iron with the which Irons 
in the most highest and secret places of 
their houses they strike and draw the said 
irons over the said Fustians unshorn, by 
means of which they pluck off the nap and 
cotton of the same Fustians, and break 
commonly both the ground and threads in 
sunder.” Why these evilly disposed per- 
sons should thus have sat up in their 
attics utterly spoiling good fustian in the 
way described, does not appear, but strin- 
gent provisions are enacted to prevent the 
practice. Itis curious to find in the leg- 
islation of the sixteenth century, acts 
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regulating trades and professions in very 
much the same spirit in which we regulate 
them ourselves. The bill for the appoint- 
ing of physicians and surgeons of Henry 
VIII. is a case in point. The recital 
waxes very indignant over the fact that 
“ Physick and Surgery” is practised by 
persons “who have no manner of insight 
in the same,” and “common artificers as 
Smiths, Weavers, and Women boldly and 
accustomably take upon them great cures 
and things of great difficulty in the which 
they partly use sorcery and witchcraft, 
partly apply such medicines as be very 
noious and nothing meet thereof, to the 
high Displeasure of God, great infamy of 
the Faculty, and the grievous hurt, dam- 
age, and destruction of many of the King’s 
liege people, most especially of them that 
cannot discern the cunning from the un- 
cunning.” Certainly the notion of a smith 
attempting to effect a cure by a mixture 
of sorcery and “noious” drugs is not a 
very pleasant one, and we do not wonder 
that after such a recital Parliament pro- 
ceeded to enact the holding of the first of 
a long series of medical examinations. 
When the government is obliged to drop 
legislation much needed by the country 
simply because members will not stay in 
town, the statute entitled “ An Act that no 
Knights of the Shire nor Burgesses depart 
before the End of Parliament,” has a pe- 
culiar interest. The act states that though 
“commonly in the end of every Parlia- 
ment divers many great and weighty mat- 
ters” are still to be settled, members 
leave town, and it therefore inflicts penal- 
ties on their doing so without the leave of 
the speaker. However, even though the 
act were stiil in force, it would not be 
available for Mr. W. H. Smith, for under 
it the punishment is the losing by the 
member of “all those sums of money 
which he or they should or. ought to have 
had for his or their wages.” Strange and 
fussy are the acts “ concerning outlandish 
people calling themselves Egyptians.” 
These people, complains the act, “ using 
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no craft nor feat of Merchandise, have 
gone from Shire to Shire and place to 
place in great companies, and used great 
subtil and crafty means to deceive the 
people, bearing them in hand that they by 
palmistry could tell Men’s and Women’s 
fortunes, etc.” From an act of this sort 
passed in the time of Elizabeth, we gather 
that “ this sort of counterfeit rogue,” as the 
old law-books call them, had already be- 
gun to attract to themselves —as in Mr, 
Matthew Arnold’s poem of “ The Scholar- 
Gipsy” — native Englishmen of wander- 
ing habits, who learnt their language and 
adopted their nomadic and predatory 
ways. 

To make anything like a real examina- 
tion of the curiosities of the statutes would 
far outrun the space at our disposal. We 
cannot stop to tell our readers how one of 
Henry VIII.’s Parliaments passed an act 
against crows and rooks, in which the 
cross and spiteful tone of the language 
caused by the “innumerable number of 
Rooks, Crows, and Choughs which daily 
breed and increase throughout the Realm,” 
and by the “wonderful and marvellous 
great quantity of grain they consume,” is 
extremely funny. “If,” says the statute, 
“the said Crows, Rooks, and Choughs 
should be suffered to breed and continue,” 
the country will utterly go to ruin. We 
wish we could introduce our readers to 
some most amusing pieces of colloquial 
socialism to be found in the statute called 
“Concerning the number of sheep one 
should keep.” In the recitals Mr. Cony- 
beare could, we should imagine, find the 
very greatest solace and comfort, notwith- 
standing that the answer to the question 
propounded by the legislature is “not 
above two thousand.” As it is, we must 
leave the subject of “spent laws” with 
a recommendation to any one who has 
access to a public library to acquire the 
art of reading the statutes at large. Ifa 
man once gets the taste, he will find a new 
and most delightful field of reading open 
to him. 





ORIGIN OF ATMOSPHERE OZONE. — A great 
many theories have been propounded in expla- 
nation of the mode of formation of ozone in 
the atmosphere, the latest of which is that of 
C. Wurster, whose observations have led him 
to conclude that it is formed by the action of 
sunlight on clouds. He states that when 
clouds are continually formed from above 
they become highly charged with this active 
form of oxygen, whilst those formed from 





below only contain it in notable quantity in 


their upper layer. This theory has one ad- 
vantage over many others, it admits of con- 
firmation or refutation both by observation 
and experiment. Artificial clouds are easily 
formed, may be confined in glass vessels, and 
there exposed to sunlight. Ordinary ozonom- 
eter paper contained in the same vessel will 
at once display the formation of ozone if it 
actually occurs. Hardwicke’s Science-Goasip. 
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CATABRRH CURED. 
NO FALSEHOOD OVER A LODGE SEAL. 


This affection of the mucous membrane, wherever 
located, is a sluggish disease, as any one who remem- 
bers the tedious process of getting well over a severe 
influenza can testify. Hence, the tenacity with which 
it sometimes resists the action of the best remedial ap- 
plication is truly wonderful. 

The results which have followed the treatment of this 
disease with Compound Oxygen, have been of the most 
gratifying character. Many cases of long standing 
have been cured, and many more greatly benefited. 
In addition to reports already made, we offer the fol- 
lowing, of recent date: 

(4 G., 390.) 
* Atma, Haran Co., Neb. March 15, 1887. 

**In November, 1886, I chanced to hear of your 
Compound Oxygen, and wrote you for your Brochure. 
I had spent hundreds of dollars and been swindled by 
men in all parts of our principal cities. A doctor in 
Milwaukee, Wis., after getting a description of my 
disease, informed me my case was not a curable one, 
and he did not wish to swindle me. Upon receiving 
your Brochure, I went to the trouble to write to some 
of the most prominent men in the United States, whose 
testimonials were published in it. In every case they 
wrote me they believed Compound Oxygen adminis- 
tered by Drs. Starkey & Palen had saved their lives 
Not yet satisfied, 1 wrote to a Lodge of one of the most 
prominent secret orders in the world, in Philadelphia, 
making inquiries. They appointed a committee to in- 
vestigate. That committee reported that Drs. Starkey 
& Palen were among the most respectable and promi- 


nent business and professional men in the city, and 
that they had consulted quite a number of their patients 
in the city, every one of whom declared they owed their 
lives to Drs. Starkey & Palen, or rather to their Treat- 


ment of Compound Oxygen. That settled my mind. 
1 knew brothers would not tell a falsehood under, or 
rather over, a Lodge seal. 

‘I immediately ordered a Treatment, and com- 
menced inhaling on January 6, 1887. My wife, one of 
the most devoted of women, who had taken care of me, 
lifted me, turned me in bed, dressed me and undressed 
me for ten years, and many of my friends, made light 
of the Treatment, and I confess it looked to me sim- 
plicity doubly refined, But in ten days such was the 
change in me I could sleep all night, get up in the 
morning refreshed, eat breakfast, something I had not 
done inten years. I was afflicted with chronic catarrh, 
diabetes, and lower extremities paralysed from ex- 
posure in the army. 

“While I am not entirely cured, diabetes is very 
much better, nervousness improved, and catarrh in my 
head is entirely cured, I do unhesitatingly say Com- 
pound Oxygen will cure catarrh, and Judge Kelley, of 
Pennsylvania, who has been in Congress twenty-seven 
years continuously, says so too; says it cured him. 

* I will state for the benefit of any person who may 
see this that I received a Brochure from Chicago, [Il., 
which calls their Oxygen a certain cure for consump- 
tion, has a certificate from Wm. Penn Nixon. I notice 
he states, as he did ina letter to me, that it was ‘Come 
POUND’ Oxygen that Cured him. Also received a let- 
ter from James Bradford, from our young city, who is 
a prominent banker, and now our County Treasurer. 
His wife died the past January, yet she had been using 





Chicago manufactured Oxygen two years. Hf there was 
virtue in it she was certainly not too far gone to have 
been cured. Another testimonial they have from Ne- 
braska and one from Portland, which I know to be 
false, as I am acquainted with the parties. 

*¢ I have not had any catarrh, or cold, or hoarseness 
since I commenced the treatment ; catarrh cured ; pass 
urine about half as often. For three days this week 
my spine hurt me more than common; I attribute it to 
disease leaving me. While before using Compound Ox- 
ygen I used from two to four teaspoonfuls of laudanum, 
I now only use one in twenty-four hours, and some 
days none. My bowels have been for the last ten days 
regular and healthy, and have not used anenema. As 
I have several times written to you, I have relied en- 
tirely on the Compound Oxygen, to thoroughly give it 
atest. My wife is thoroughly converted. 

“| improved so sensibly 1 commenced to have oy 
youngest daughter inhale. She was afflicted wit 
Chronic Catarrh of two years’ standing, having taken 
a severe cold while having the measles. She com- 
plained of her head, blowing chunks from her nostrils; 
complained of soreness over her whole body, so much 
so that she would cry when but slightly squeezed ; sub- 
ject to chills; was so diseased we gravely feared we 
would not raise her. ‘She wii: be nine years of age in 
May, 1887. She could not attend school ; nearly ever 
day came home from school sick, often not staying all 
day. I had tried the most skilled physicians, and other 
remedies, in the last year, receiving not the least bene- 
fit. ‘lo-morrow will be two months since she com- 
menced inhaling Compound Oxygen. She is going to 
school for the last week, blows no lumps from her 
nostrils, has no chills, complains of no soreness. In 
truth, she is cured, though we are still having her in- 
hale morning and night, as we believe to make it a per- 
manent cure she had better continue about two weeks 
longer. I will state, to test the Compound Oxygen, 
we made no change in her diet; did not give baths; in 
fact, did nothing,’as we were directed to do, except to 
take the Treatment. We are rejoiced as well as aston- 
ished, as are all our friends, in two months to have 
accomplished with Drs. Starkey & Palen’s Compound 
Oxygen what doctors and advertised nostrums of 
twelve to eighteen months’ treatment-not only failed to 
accomplish but she was-constantly getting worse; and 
the expense is nothing to what eighteen months’ 
doctor bills amounted to, and the highflown certified 
catarrh remedies failed todo. She has gained in flesh, 
cheeks full and of a good, healthy color, is joyous, in 
good spirits, has regained her appetite; instead of a 
troubled sleep she sleeps sweetly, gets up refreshed and 
in a good humor. She said this morning she was going 
to see what papa had said to those doctors, and she di 
read it aloud to us and said, * Well, papa, I guess what 
you have written is true.’ 

**(Hon.) H. C. Grirritx.” 
“ Auma, Nes., April 6, 1887. 

* Doctors, I firmly believe I am going to assume 
something of my old-time feeling and strength. / Aave 
not lost a good night's sleep in two months, something 
1 have not had before in six years. What would you 
or any person value that alone worth? Every'one ac- 
costs me with, *‘ How well you are looking! What 
have you been taking? Have you found a remedy of 
relief? You look better than for years!’ Of course 
Compound Oxygen then gets a eulogy. ; 

“*(Hon.) H. C. Grirrits.” 


“*Compound Oxygen — Its Mode of Action and Re- 
sults,” is the title of a new brochure of two hundred 
pages, published by Drs. Starkey & Palen, which gives 
to all inquirers full information as to this remarkable 
curative agent, anda record of several hundred sur- 
prising cures in a wide range of chronic cases — many 
of them after being abandoned to die by other physi- 
cians, will be mailed free to any address on application. . 
Read the brochure, or call and see us. 

Drs. Starkey & PAaten, 
No. 1529 Arch Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 





